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EVERY  pipe  is  a  Sunny  Jimmy- 
pipe  when  it's  packed  with  P.  A. 
The  tidy  red  tin  chases  the  blues 
— and  how!  Why,  you  feel  bet- 
ter the  instant  you  open  the  tin 
and  get  that  marvelous  P.  A. 
aroma.  Every  chore  becomes  a 
cheer,  and  you  re  sitting  on  top 
of  the  world. 

Then  you  load  uo  and  light  up. 
That  taste — that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten, can't-get-too-much-of-it 
taste!  Cool  as  a  cut-in  from  the 
stag-line.  Sweet  as  retaliation. 
Mild  and  mellow  and  long-burn- 
ing, with  a   balanced  body  that 


PA- 

is  some 
ittle 
cheer-leader 


satisfies,  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl. 

You  find  that  P.  A.  never  bites 
your  tongue  or  parches  your 
throat,  no  matter  how  often  you 
stoke  and  smoke.  Get  on  the 
sunny  side  of  life  with  a  pipe  and 
P.  A.  Buy  a  tidy  red  tin  today  and 
make  the  personal  test.  Pipes  were 
born  for  tobacco  like  this. 


P.  A.  it  told  every, 
where  in  tidy  red  tint, 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidor  >.  and 
pound  crystal-glass 
humidors  with  sponge- 
moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  re- 
moved by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 


Fringe  albert 


—  the   national  joy   smoke! 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Rcynolda  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N,   C. 
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'28  Chats  With  '98 


%  HUGH  FOGARTY 


) 


SO   sit   back    and 
listen  to  a  bril- 
liant    conversa- 
nt    is     always     a 
when    the    gifted 
1   speaks    of    some- 
wit  h   which    he   is 
lir,  in  which   he   is 
led  up,  it  is  both  a 
ge  and  a  pleasure 
llowed  to  listen  to 
Ir  an  hour.  Imagine 
he  privilege  which 
line  to  "talk  shop" 
larry  Furay,  who 
t'  all  knows  news- 
and  who  loves  to 
of      the      old-time 
■ton. 

Arts  Class  of   '98 
t,   I  believe,   pro- 
more  interesting 
ter   and   certainly 
iter    success    than 
ld-mannered,  soft- 
e  n,     white-haired 
of  mixed  serious- 
ad    smiling    con- 
|y.    As  I  accepted 
irteous    invitation 


to  a  soft  parlor  seat  I  ob- 
served him  closely.  I  saw 
in  him  the  antithesis  of 
the  popular  conception 
of  the  newspaper  man. 
The  bustling,  ostenta- 
tious, flashily  dressed 
newspaper  man  was  miss- 
ing and  in  his  place  I  saw 
a  quiet  man,  a  courteous 
and  obliging  man  of  late 
middle  age,  conservative- 
ly dressed  in  a  dark  blue 
business  suit.  An  open 
intelligent  face  smiled 
slightly  as  I  opened  my 
interrogations.  A  pair 
of  tliick  horn  rimmed 
glasses  failed  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  sparkling,  curi- 
ous eyes,  as  bright  and 
clear  as  an  Indian  Sum- 
mer sky. 

"But  you've  given  me 
a  huge  assignment,"  he 
protested.  "  I  could  talk 
for  three  days  about 
newspapers,  but  my  train 
haves  for  New  York  in 
about     three     hours,     so 
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you'll  have  to  let  me  out  easy.  I  would  prefer  to  tell 
you  first,  if  you  care  to  listen,  a  little  about  the  boys 
with  whom  I  went  to  school." 

There  was  no  formality  possible  in  the  presence  of 
this  easy  flow  of  words.  As  he  prepared  to  go  on,  he 
settled  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  lit  a  cigar- 
ette and  stared  into  the  haze  of  rising  smoke  for  some 
minutes,  as  though  the  floodlight  of  memory  shone 
through  the  curling  mist. 

"There  were  six  of  us  in  that  class  of  '98.  There 
was  Peter  Gannon  and  Edward  P.  Kennedy,  both  of 
whom  are  now  in  the  priesthood.  Ed  McShane  and 
Bill  O'Hanlon,  who  still  reside  in  Omaha,  Joseph  J. 
Gilmore  and  myself.  Joe  Gilmore's  interesting  career 
has  taken  him  all  over  the  Orient.  Immediately  after 
our  graduation,  Joe  bummed  his  way  to  San  Francisco 
intent  on  getting  to  the  Philippines  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  fight  the  Spaniards.  He  boarded  a  troop 
transport  surreptitiously,  was  caught  and  was  forced 
to  scrub  decks  all  during  the  passage.  He  reached  his 
destination  and  has  never  come  back.  At  one  time  he 
ran  a  book  store  in  Manila,  and  since  then  has  travelled 
up  and  down  the  length  and  width  of  China  and  Japan 
for  twenty-nine  years  always  wandering.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent in  Shanghai,  I  believe. 

"As  for  myself,"  and  as  the  senior  vice-president  of 
the  United  Press  sank  further  into  his  chair,  I  con- 
tentedly burrowed  into  mine.  For  (what  I  had  prev- 
iously learned)  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  hear  words 
and  opinions  well  worth  the  listening. 

"On  which  phase  of  newspaper  work  do  you  want 
me  to  talk,"  asked  the  man,  who  is  head  of  a  foreign 
news  service,  whose  news  dispatches  are  read  by  two 
hundred  million  daily. 

"Just  tell  me  a  little  about  your  department  and 
what  work  you  are  doing,"  I  advised. 

"Very  well.  The  phase  of  our  work  which  I  con- 
sider most  important  is  the  missionary  nature  of 
our  work. 

/'t\R.  FURAY  was  beginning  to  speak  of  the  things 
^JL^  he  knows  and  loves  best.  Statistics  rolled  off  his 
finger-tips  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  school  boy 
rattles  off  his  A.  B.  C's.  Opinions  were  shaping  them- 
selves and  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  acquired 
through  twenty-nine  years  contact  with  the  Fourth 
Estate  was  beginning  to  make  itself  apparent  in  his 
speech. 

"By  missionary  work,"  he  continued,  "I  mean  that 
we  have  in  this  Foreign  News  Service  a  great  chance 
(o  sell  America  and  American  ideals  to  foreign 
nations  and  foreign  peoples.  This  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  for  the  past  eight  years  and  I  think  we 
have  well  succeeded.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I 
Ihink  we  have  succeeded  in  this  because  we  do  not 


try  to  sell  America  to  the  world.  By  this  I  me!  | 
in  our  foreign  service,  we  have  as  a  fundaq 
basis,  the  rule  that  no  propaganda  is  to  be  tor) 
or  to  be  allowed  to  creep  into  any  of  our  i  \i 
There  are  many,  of  course,  who  think  that  th  j 
agent  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  ti 
cial  mouth-piece  of  the  American  governmei.j 
people  abroad,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  ft 
opposite  is  true.  Not  only  do  we  exclude  Airit 
propaganda,  but  that  of  British,  French,  Italia  Q 
man,  Soviet  Russia  and  all  the  others.  Our  i 
service  conceived  that  it  had  but  one  functii 
only  one,  and  that  is  to  collect,  transmit  ai 
tribute  news  to  the  people  of  as  many  countries  a 
world  as  possible,  without  prejudice  or  bias  or  j 
either  nationalistic,  political,  economic,  racial 
ligious.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  or  jus 
foreign  news  service  to  serve  any  interests.  We  o 
favor  any  party  or  religion  or  country  and 
not  against  any  of  them,  and  when  I  say  this  I  | 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  even  Pro-American 

In  June  of  1898  Harry  Furay  was  one  of  sb'4 
ceive  an  A.  B.  degree  from  Creighton.  And  <  I 
day,  his  outlook  was  rather  dreary.  For  a  yea  iff 
he  worked  at  manual  labor  in  the  Cudahy  lb 
plant.  His  first  love,  however,  was  for  nevw 
work  and  he  went  to  work  for  the  Omaha  DailN 
the  first  day  it  was  published.  "I  discovert  ti 
first  day,"  he  related,  "that  I  was  the  world': .v 
reporter.  And  I  guess  the  city  editor  found 
about  the  same  time,  for  after  being  paid  ten  )li 
a  week  for  two  weeks,  I  was  fired.  The  city  di 
lessened  the  shock  as  much  as  he  possibly  cod 
told  me  that  the  paper  coidd  afford  to  emplc  o: 
experienced  men  and  for  this  reason  he  had  1  dr 
me  from  the  payroll. 

"I  was  so  in  love  with  newspaper  work  by  tt  I 
that  I  offered  to  work  for  nothing.  My  term* 
accepted  and  for  six  months  my  salary  was  I 
nothing."  But  perseverance  counted.  His  wi 
impressed  the  city  editor  that  he  was  put  bac  o: 
salary  of  six  dollars  per  week.  He  worked  soli 
year  for  the  News  and  then  worked  successfiv 
papers  in  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moineil 
neapolis,  and  after  a  year  on  the  Chicago  Inter  ce 
went  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  first  as  state 
then  as  night  editor  and  finally  as  Sunday  edit 
stayed  there  for  two  and  one  half  years,  wherejj 
eighth  year  out  of  college  was  receiving  twei  | 
dollars  per  week,  which  is  just  fifteen  doll; 
week  more  than  he  would  pay  a  beginner  todaj 
there  he  went  to  Cleveland  where  he  was  ma)U 
editor  of  a  paper.  After  a  year  in  Clevela 
health  broke  down.  He  quit  and  let  down  to  ' 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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English 


or 


<&■. 


L.  SANDERS 


merican 


T  was  during  registration.  "Let's  sec,"  I  said 
to  the  Freshman  who  had  come  to  me  for  as- 
sistance   relative    to    the    making    out    of    his 

ile,  "'you  have  economics,  history,  mathematics, 
>ii,  Spanish,  hut  you've  forgotten  to  put  down 
sh.    You'll  have  to  take  English." 

iglish,"  said  he,  "do  I  have  to  take  English,  I've 

y  got  Spanish.  Do    I   have  to  take  two  foreign 

iges.'"  I   glanced  up  and  took   him   in  generally, 
this  time   I  hadn't   observed   him   particularly. 

was  no  noticeable  accent  to  his  speech  but  his 
ion  prompted  me  to  look  for  earmarks  of  recent 
in  extraction.  No.  he  was  typically  American  and 
Id  also,  typically  collegiate,  (Society  Brand). 

iv.''  1  said,  "English  is  required,  you  can't  get 
jhout  English. " 

n    you    fathom    that.'"    I    asked    the    instructor 
»  desk  was  next  to  mine,  "the  chap  who's  just  sh- 
own across  the   way  there  takes   his   English   as 
liign  language."    lie  smiled,  but   we  had  only  met 

lorning,  so  my  observation  failed  to  stir  him  to 
i-nt. 

.'foreign  language,"  1  reflected,  "1  wonder  just 
Ihe  means  by  foreign.  Do  you  imagine  that  he 
1  we  are  insisting  on  his  taking  English  out  of 
nice  to  the  bloody  Britishers?  Is  it  possihle  that 
IB  not   learned  that   Americans   speak    English   or 

e  talk  "United  States"  as  the  Irishman  called  it. 

sociates  English  only  with  the  classroom?  Aren't 
<  perhaps  many  students  with  something  of  the 
■-lea  regarding  their  mother  tongue?    They  speak 

nbugh,  most  of  them,  hut  within  the  classroom 
•  signed  a  theme  or  paper,  they  become  foreigners 
1  \i  with    a   strange   ami   difficult    language.     Mus- 

iffen.  eyes  become  glassy,  jaws  set.  the  mind  is 
i  <'nt  revolution  and  the  fight  is  on." 
File  crowds  upon  and  overlaps  rule.  Infinitives 
I  md  sizzle.  Modifiers  creep  from  their  hiding 
t  to  squint  at  the  lovely  figures  of  speech.  Re- 
1  ncies  jar  and  rumble.  Don'ts  and  Do's  block 
^thought  arterial.   Double  negatives  scream  madly 


at  one  another  while  Improprieties  line  up  against  Bar- 
barisms  in  open  massacre.    False  Leads,  Dangling  Par 
ticiples,  circulate  everywhere  and  poor  weak  sentences 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Unity,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis. 
Trite  phrases  fan  the  flames  of  fury. 

"Red,  red,  hh\,  everything  looms  red  in  the  fiery 
glow  of  the  voluminous  marking  pencil.  Soaring  above 
with  gleaming  eye,  ready  to  swoop  down  at  any  mo- 
ment and  gather  into  his  talons  the  least  suspecting, 
hovers  a  horrible  harpy.  He  dips  here,  he  snatches 
there,  and  as  he  bears  away  his  victim  to  hurl  him  into 
delinquency,  those  below  shield  their  eyes  from  the 
burning  words  on  his  treacherous,  awe-inspiring  wings 
—Grade.  Grade.  Wildly  they  set  up  a  hue  and  cry, 
'We  will  get  by!  We  will  get  by!'  Out  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  suffers  a  pet  idea.  Suffocating, 
choking,  gasping  for  recognition,  it  wavers,  it  sinks, 
it  disappears.  Above  the  tumult  of  the  conglomerate 
hoard  it  shows  itself  again  desperately  striving  to  make 
a  brief  appeal.  Ghastly  and  pale  and  wan,  it  exerts 
itself  to  the  utmost  in  one  final  struggle  to  survive  but 
at  last  goes  down.  down,  down,  drawn  under,  mangled, 
obliterated,  lost." 

[0  it  goes  with  the  student  who  lakes  his  English 
as  he  would  French  or  Spanish  or  German,  a 
subject  far  removed  from  his  everyday  experiences. 
He  becomes  so  bewildered  by  the  terminology  of  the 
instruction  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  idea  behind  it 
all.  Like  the  youth  at  his  first  formal,  he  is  so  over- 
come by  his  new  suit  and  the  decorations  that  he  can't 
enjoy  the  party.  The  good  writer  realizes  that  beneath 
all  this  analysis,  this  tearing  apart  and  putting  to- 
gether, these  rules  and  terms  and  expressions,  there  is 
something  genuinely  useful  and  practical.  He  knows 
that  the  mechanics  of  the  language,  that  is,  the  gram- 
mar, the  rhetoric,  the  vocabulary,  must  he  forgotten  as 
such,  if  he  is  to  write  naturally  and  well. 

John  McCormick  does  not  think  of  rules  when  he 
steps  before  his  audience,  nor  does  the  skilled  painter 
or  sculptor  allow  himself  to  become  tense  and  un- 
natural  by  the  laws  governing  his  particular  line  of 
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work.  Bobby  Jones  would  win  no  championships  if 
he  permitted  all  the  things  he  has  learned  about  golf 
to  cramp  his  style  of  play. 

The  writer  must  forget,  for  the  time  being,  the  me- 
chanics of  the  game.  His  idea  is  the  important  item 
for  consideration.  He  must  consider  at  length  and 
seriously,  its  possibilities  and  then  sit  down  to  his  type- 
writer and  write.  The  result,  more  than  likely,  will  be 
a  bit  of  human  expression  readable,  understandable, 
part  of  himself. 

We  live  chiefly  to  express  ourselves  to  those  about  us. 
We  are  blessed  with  the  powers  of  speech  for  that 
purpose.  Our  minds  makes  pictures  of  the  things  we 
see,  hear,  and  feel.  In  just  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
describe  these  pictures  in  conversation  or  in  writing 
are  we  enjoying  life. 

It  is  in  the  realization  of  this  principle  that  the  stu- 
dent of  English  should  consider  himself  most  fortunate 
for,  the  English  language,  of  all  languages,  is  the  most 
flexible.    It  allows  for  more  varied  expression,  for  finer 


shadings  and  more  distinct  meanings  than  doe, 
other  tongue.  Surely  with  a  language  that  lends 
so  readily  to  the  word  pictures  of  the  individual 
he  has  a  treasured  birthright,  a  vehicle  for  obt* 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  world  about  him. 
these  qualities  of  the  language  in  mind  should  Ik 
vel  that  English  is  replacing  other  tongues  in  th 
itals  of  the  world?  Is  it  unlikely  that  English  wi 
day  be  the  universal  language  ?  Aren't  we  fortun 
be  born  with  a  language  that  we  need  not  tr< 
foreign. 

All  this  was  suggested  by  a  mere  freshman 
chose  to  interpret  English,  as  designated  on  his 
card,  as  a  foreign  language.  No  doubt  the  term  f< 
at  least  was  a  bit  confusing.  Certainly,  we  in 
United  States  do  not  speak  English  as  the  E 
speak  it.  Aren't  we  perhaps  using  a  foreign 
where  another  would  better  fit  the  subject?  Shfh 
not  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  which  oui 
uage  so  generously  permits  and  'say,  rather  thai 
lish,  the  American  language? 


w 
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u 

he 
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SUNRISE 


I  like  to  watch  the  rising  sun 

Go  creeping  everywhere, 
I  like  to  dream  that  it's  your  hands 

A-weaving  through  my  hair. 


I  like  to  watch  the  sparkling  gleam 
Of  dew  drops  when  they  shine. 

They  almost  seem  to  be  your  eyes 
A-smiling  into  mine. 


I  like  to  see  the  rose-pink  dawn 
Come  stealing  softly  near, 

Then  I  can  almost  see  your  lips 
And  cheeks  close  by  me  here. 


I  know  they're  open  now  because 
That's  why  the  skies  are  blue, 

And  morning  birds  with  siren  songs 
Are  telling  me  of  you. 


And  when  I  see  the  gilt-tinged  clouds 

So  soft  and  motionless, 
I  see  the  sun  gold  in  your  hair 

And  feel  its  soft  caress. 


And  all  night  long  I  dream  about 
That  sunrise  glimpse  of  you, 

And  lonely  nights  are  pleasure  nights 
When  all-night  dreams  come  true. 


Sage  and  Sand 


"By  KATHERINE  SOUTHARD 


\t*s l\.Vi  shadow  01   Tile  mouinaim 

j  lessly  over  the  valley  befor< 

^  Thad  Andreson  to  his  self- 


w 


I^HE  shadow  of  the  mountains  had  crepl   noise- 

■e  the  car,  bearing 
'-condemned  exile, 
ed  the  foothills.    As  the  burnished  Light  vanished 
I  the  mountains,  Andreson  saw  them  stripped  of 
glory.    Throughout  the  long  ride  he  had  covered 
[ldden  disappointment  and  heartache  experienced 
■  arriving  by  seizing  upon  their  vivid  beauty,  ex- 
ing  over  it,  fondling  it,  by  now  it  was  gone,  and       your 
were  bare,  naked,  and  de- 
ess.     Their    cruelty    was 
led  by  the  very  gold  which 
lately     revealed     t  h  e  i  r 

wiped    the    perspiration 

i  his  forehead   and  tried  a 

position  to  ease  the  paral- 

)f  the  long  ride.    The  air 

lusty  and  he  longed  hun- 

for  a  sight  of  the  ranch 
Dave  would  be  waiting. 

ould  almost  excuse  the 
I  which  had  led  to  his 
real  collapse  since  it  meant 
i  le  would  again  see  Dave 

he  girl  Dave  had  married. 

!  car   was  just  a   shadow 

ie  engulfing  darkness, 
■ling  foolishly  over  the 
1  when  they  sighted  the 
(    house.    Andreson   smiled 

ly  as  they  chugged  ingloriously  to  a  stop  in  the 
lyard.  He  had  barely  stumbled  onto  the  ground 
!  David  Merrill's  hand  caught  his  own  and  Dave's 

funded  his  shoulder.  Talking  much  and  under- 
ling little  they  entered  the  ranch  house.    Across 

ireshold  they  stopped,  and  Thad  met  the  eyes  of 

>yhood  friend  earnestly.  He  stepped  away  from 
I'll  and  shook  his  head  grimly. 
Tell,  Dave,  time  has  been  kinder  to  you." 
Drill  caught  his  arm  vigorously.  His  slender, 
'<  aire  figure  radiated  enthusiasm.  "Nonsense,"  he 
'  "we're  both  young.  But  twenty-five  years  is  a 
g  hue  to  stay  away." 


'OU, "  his  voice  trembled 
with  emotion,  "You  are 
the  one  who  is  responsible,  not 
David.  Who  was  he  to  withstand 
youi-  beauty,  your  mysterious 
eyes.  Curse  you!  Curse  you  !"  He 
raised  a  clenched  fist  into  the  air, 
but  before  it  crashed  down  upon 
the  faded  picture  of  the  girl  he 
had  loved  he  hesitated,  and  in 
that  moment  her  fragile  beauty, 
his  love  for  her  overwhelmed  him. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  sank  to 
his  knees  upon  the  mat  before  the 
open  hearth. 


Andreson  looked  up.  "Yes,  Dave,"  he  repeated  sadly. 
"Time  has  been  kinder  to  you." 

Merrill   caught   Thad's  arm  and  turned   him  toward 

the  table.  "Sit  down,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  look  you  over 

carefully."    He  paused,  swung  Andreson  toward   him 

and  searched  his  friend's  face  earnestly.  "Yes,  I  was 

a  bit  hasty,  Thad.    You  have  grown  older.    You  never 

did   laugh    much,    with   ambition   forever   stepping  on 

heels.  Why,  you're  almost  formidable  looking." 

Andreson 's  face-  paled.  Once 

before     he     had     heard     those 

words  hurled  at  him  from  the 

white  lips  of  an  angry  woman. 

Formidable  !    Brutal  !    Covering 

her  boy's  name  with    calumny 

to  advance  his  own. 

Dave's  quiet  voice  drove 
away  the  vision  of  the  scene 
which  had  preceded  his  phys- 
ical collapse.  Thad  drew  a 
trembling  hand  across  his  fore- 
head and  it  came  away  wet. 

"I  say,  Thad,  you're  white  as 
a  sheet,"  Merrill   cried.    "That 
must  have  been  an  awful  ride." 
The  breeze  which  had  broken 
the  heat  of  the  day  tipped  the 
white  curtains   into   the  air  as 
the   two  men  faced   each   other 
over  the  table.   In  the  room  was 
the  faint   fragrance   of  gerani- 
ums.   Thad    looked    quietly    at  Dave  for  awhile,  then 
dropped  his  head  into  his  hands. 

A  long  silence  fell  between  them  and  Merrill  waited 
for  Thad  to  speak. 

"A  fine  end  to  the  dreams  we  fashioned  twenty-five 
years  ago,  Dave,"  lie  muttered. 


© 


HE  monotonous  ticking  of  the  great  clock  stand- 
ing beside  the  open  fireplace    filled    the    room. 
From  outside  the  thudding  of  hoofs  and  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  across  the  sweeps  of  prairie.  Merrill  sat 
with  his  hands  clasped  on  the  edge  of  the  table.    The 
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dim  yellow  light  from  the  lamp  fell  with  a  mellow  radi- 
ance on  his  features.  About  him  there  seemed  to  hover 
a  glamour — it  might  have  been  the  hint  of  lost  romance. 

Andreson's  eyes  traveled  around  the  room.  He  lis- 
tened intently — seeming  to  seek  someone  or  something. 
Then  he  bent  toward  Merrill. 

"And  you,  Dave,  what  happened  to  your  dreams? 
Did  they  fail  you,  too?" 

Merrill  did  not  look  up.  His  chin  quivered.  "She 
died." 

A  convulsive  shudder  jerked  Andreson's  shoulders. 
His  head  dropped  again  into  his  hands. 

"When?"  The  muffled  question  came  from  between 
dry  lips. 

"A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage,  Thad.  Fifteen 
years  ago.  Fifteen  years  without  either  you  or  her.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  in  the  telegram."  He  rose  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  soft  pine  floor.  At  the  fire- 
place he  stopped  and  Andreson's  eyes  lingered 
strangely  upon  him. 

"I  thought  you  were  mad,"  Dave  continued  softly, 
"to  leave  here  when  your  father  died.  I  thought  you 
pursued  a  will  o'  the  wisp  when  you  sought  wealth, 
power  and  fame.  In  my  vanity  I  thought  you  a  fool 
to  leave  the  mountains  and  plains  we  had  grown  to 
love.  But  I  was  as  wrong  as  you,  for  my  kingdom  fell 
just  as  yours  has  fallen.  Life  is  a  bit  ruthless,  old  boy. 
The  only  difference  is  that  she  taught  me  to  believe, 
and  I  don't  think  you  do." 

Andreson  winced  at  the  words. 

"I  guess  we're  back  where  we  were  twenty-five 
years  ago,"  Dave  said  with  an  attempt  at  humor. 

Andreson  closed  his  eyes.  "Yes,  Dave.  Back  again. 
Only  we  are  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning." 

The  blue  cigarette  smoke  trailed  toward  the  open 
window  to  be  lost  in  the  night  air.  The  strange  noises 
peculiar  to  a  ranch  house  faintly  reached  them  from 
the  corral.  Suddenly.Jose,  the  cook,  burst  into  the  room. 
His  pudgy  face  was  alight  with  excitement. 

"Boss, "  he  stammered  incoherently,  "they,  wants 
you  in  the  yard." 

Merrill  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"You  bring  the  rest  of  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Andreson," 
he  said  to  Jose.  Then  to  Thad : 

"I'll  be  back  in  time  for  a  little  coffee." 

After  he  had  gone  Andreson  sank  back  into  the 
chair.  His  eyes  wandered  from  the  heavy  dishes,  the 
blue  checkered  cloth  and  oak  table,  around  the  room. 
He  looked  at  the  blue  smoke  hanging  lazily  in  the  air, 
and  fancied  that  he  saw  her  face  in  it.  The  girl  who 
had  belonged  to  Merrill,  and  who  was  now  dead — 
whose  very  presence  had  seemed  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tains and  plains. 

The  spacious  fireplace  stood  across  the  room.  Alter 
Jose    had    finally    disappeared,    Andreson    kicked    the 


chair  aside  and  strode  over  to  it.    There,  twe  j 
years  ago,  her  portrait  had  stood,  and  perhaps- v 
was  still  there,  a  bit  faded,  the  gold  frame  ta  j 
the  color  dim,  but  it  was  Dolores,  Dolores  of  J 
haunting  eyes. 

Dreams  came  back  to  him,   dreams  he  hadtl 
aside  for  almost  a  score  of  years  since  she  h  1 
tided  to  him  her  love  for  Dave.    Dave !  Alway  1 
The  man  in  Thad  Andreson  squared  his  shoulcrs  j 
angrily  brushed  away  the  tears  which  had  rise  | 
eyes.    God!  Why  must  it  always  be  the  other. 
And  yet — why  God?  Could  there  be  a  God  wh  v 
calmly  look  on — yes,  even  fashion  lives  which  d 
to  each  other  could  still  wound  each  other.  ^  \    j 
He  left  her  to  David?  And  after  leaving  her  t  I    i 
why  had  He  taken  her  away  after  a  few  shorts 
Wherefore  God'.  He  had  lived  life  without  Gouge 
He  could  finish  without  Him. 

With    clenched   hands,    Thad    Andreson    tin 
back  to  the  picture  but  the  tragically  sad  eye  o 
girl  they  both  had  loved  seemed  to  haunt  him,  1  ( 
him.     In    frenzy   he    stretched   his    hands    tovni 
shadow  image  and  cried  aloud: 

"With  you  life  might  have  been  worth  livii 

In  despair  he  crossed  the  room,  sank  into  t ' 
and  bent  his  head  on  the  table.    So  Merrill  fond 

XN  the   forenoon  of  the  following  day  Dvt 
Andreson  rode  toward  the  mountains, 
they  cited  masses  of  cattle  and  several  solitarfte;: 
on  horseback.    Toward  noon  they  reached  tti  f 
of  rocks  which  had  lured  them  as  children  toi. 
security  of  the  ranch  house. 

"It  is  odd,"  Merrill  said,  gazing  up  at  the  ]i 
of    rock    towering   above    the    plain,    "that    vti 
have    changed,    they   remain    the    same.     Bef<e 
father  died  Ave  used  to  fight  over  who  would  vi 
mountains  when  we  grew  up.   When  I  think  bak  d 
our  quarrels  they  seem  so  simple.    Yet,  in  a   &} 
mountains  are  greater  than  the  plains  will  eve  Ik 

Andreson    let    his    eyes   linger   on    the    gauc 
"What  do  you  mean  greater?  What  profit  is h ■■;• 
either?" 

"I  couldn't  have  expected  you  to  see  tlus> 
them.  Thad,"  Merrill  said  bitterly.  "Can't  :< 
something  greater  than  power  or  gold.  Can't '(■ 
their  grandeur?" 

Andreson    looked     grimly    away    across    tl 
where  the  cattle  moved  as  a  single  mass. 

"No,  Dave,"  he   said,   "I  will   he   frank  \tl 
There   is  no  longer  a  fascination  in  the  couiory 
this —   '  his   arm  described   the    circle    of    nm 
"seems,   well — cheap.    It   isn't    the  romantic  lla" 
boyhood.     I've   outgrown   it    as   children   outre 
( ( 'ontinued  on  Page  37) 


^Pseudo-Study 


ERNEST  BERGMAN 


of  MUSIC 


— 'T  is  becoming   more   evident   each   succeeding 
year  that   American   students    in   our   graded 

L     and  secondary  schools,  taken  collectively,  are 

ally  ignorant  of  even  the  bare  essentials  of  music, 

greatest  art  of  all.   (In  this  case,  music  must  not 

fken  to  include  jazz    however,  for  the  majority  of 

g  Americans  are  well  educated  in  that  obnoxious 
If  such  an  alarming  statement   is  accepted 

let,  and  it  must  be  admit- 

;o  be  fact,  then  the  blame 
upon  one  or  upon  each  of 

!•  e — t  h  e     individual,     the 

( 1,  or  the  home. 

''  3    individual,    though    not 

iply    guiltless,    is    less    to 

ii  than  either  the  school  or 

loine.    A  child   cannot  be 

!ized  for  failure  to  inquire 

i the  so-called   mysteries   of 

•I1    if   the    school    or    home 

."not  provide   an  incentive 

!im  to  do  so.    Certainly  a 

'  is  not  born  with  a  fully 

looped  taste  for  better  mu- 
ltilist come  upon  him  with 

us  study  and  it  will  not  if 
udent  must  perform  that 

Jtion  for  himself. 


TJSIC,"  as  one  unknown 
author  lias  said,  "is  a  gift 
from  heaven  to  mankind  to  enjoy 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  the 
soul."  Could  only  we  be  given  the 
true  significance  of  that  quota- 
tion. Music  can  come  only  from 
the  heart  and  emotions  it  por- 
trays to  us  the  feelings,  the  truest 
of  instincts,  of  men  at  certain 
times.  It  betrays  us,  it  makes  us 
good,  and  instills  into  us  thoughts 
of  Life.  This  is  why  music  should 
be  given  a  higher  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  school  activities. 
Should  it  be  made  a  compulsory 
course  as  literature  .' 


i    home    cannot    be    con- 
i  sd  too  heartily  either,  for 

homes  do    not    have    and 
it  afford  facilities  that  enable  such  a  study.  Then. 

n  some  instances  a  child's  time  is  not  bis  own  at 
i  He  has  his  lessons  to  study,  he  is  employed  away 
i  home  or  he  has  chores  to  be  done.    But,  exclud- 

iiisical  homes,  the  majority  exercise  a  detrimental 
N  on  the  youngster's  musical  development  by  har- 
?  ig  jazz  and  allowing  it  and  even  encouraging  it 
i  played  or  sung  in  his  hearing. 

•  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  the  chief 
I'l-s   in    crime.     They    are     the     ones    to     be     most 


a 


severely  criticized.  They  dominate  the  student's  intel- 
lectual life.  They  hold  in  their  power  the  instruments 
for  turning  the  students'  potential  direction  in  any  way 
they  may  choose.  They  can,  if  they  will,  instill  a  love 
for  good  music  into  the  mind  of  every  child.  But  un- 
fortunately they  do  not.  We  shall  see,  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  musical  education  in  our  schools,  just  what  is 
accomplished. 

COMMON  and  laughable 
feature  of  music  study  in 
our  graded  schools  is  the  music- 
memory  system.  Each  student 
is  given  a  sheet  upon  which  is 
printed  a  list  of  perhaps  forty 
well  known  composers  and  a 
few  of  their  most  hackneyed 
compositions.  The  teacher  di- 
rects the  procedure  aided  by 
the  phonograph;  she  plays  the 
opening  bars  or  the  first  theme 
of  each  selection  together  with 
giving  a  short  dissertation 
upon  the  life  of  the  composer. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  com- 
poser wrote,  the  tendencies  to- 
ward which  his  works  were  di- 
rected, whether  his  writings 
were  romantic  or  classical  or 
both,  or  of  the  form  in  which 
that  particular  piece  was  writ- 
ten. This  divert isemeiit  is  executed  religiously  perhaps 
twice  weekly  and,  after  a  certain  hectic  period  of  such 
a  time-waster  lias  passed,  the  teacher  gives  an  exam- 
ination. This  is  done  by  playing  those  same  opening 
bars  or  that  same  first  theme  to  the  students.  They 
must  write  the  name  of  the  piece  and  the  composers 
name.  Undoubtedly  this  is  good  memory  training  but 
is  it  possible  for  a  student  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
music  by  such  means.'  It  would  be  as  well  to  study 
paintings  or  poems  in  a  similar  manner.  The  teacher 
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could  exhibit  an  ear  or  a  foot,  keeping  the  rest  con- 
cealed, from  a  great  masterpiece  of  painting  and  ask 
the  student  to  determine  the  title  of  the  picture  and 
the  name  of  the  painter ;  or  she  could  repeat  a  line  from 
a  well-known  poem  and  ask  the  student  to  designate 
the  author  and  the  title  of  the  complete  work.  Such 
methods  would  be  ludicrious  but  not  less  ludicrious 
than  the  music-memory  system.  At  least  a  rough 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  two  arts  of  painting 
and  poetry  is  taught  and  by  that  means  a  love  for  them 
is  incurred.  Music,  however,  is  treated  as  the  poor 
relation.  It  must  nourish  in  young  minds  as  best  it 
might.  The  student  must  gather  an  understanding  of 
it  in  a  haphazard  way  without  the  guidance  of  the 
class  room. 

In  our  secondary  schools,  conditions  are  not  much 
better.  Of  course  there  are  orchestras,  bands,  singing 
societies  and,  in  some  cases,  courses  in  history,  theory, 
and  appreciation  of  music  but  these  effect  only  a  minor 
part  of  the  student  body.    And  of  these,  many  become 


not  only  listeners  but  purveyors  of  music.  The  bi 
the  scholars  receive  almost  no  training  in  the  t 
art.     Why    can't    compulsory     courses    in    musi 
adopted?    There  are   in   English  literature.    Is 
a  lesser  art? 

Granting  then  that  our  graded  and  secondary  s<h 
are  delinquent  in  their  provisions  for  a  knowled 
music  for  every  student,  how  can  an  ambitious 
vidual  so  deprived  secure  for  himself  some  wort 
facts  regarding  it  that  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  it 
fully? 

He  must  attend  concerts  and  he  must  read  book 
hearing  music  comes  the  urge  to  study  it.  No  or. 
be  thus  exposed  to  the  inspiring  beauties  of  fine 
and  not  feel  compelled  to  discover  the  theories  and 
principles  which  underlie  it.  And  by  that  study  ii 
is  developed  a  keener  appreciation  and  enjoyment( 
Some  day  Americans  will  fully  realize  the  importa  » 
music  and  then  our  lives  will  be  more  enriched  b 
reckoning. 


SONG  OF  THE  VETERAN  TAR 

Oh  give  me  a  life  on  the  open  sea, 

A  life  on  the  rollicking  foam, 
Where  the  wild  winds  shriek  in  the  rigging  high, 
And  the  green  seas  roll  and  the  salt  sprays  fly, 
And  the  towering  waves  go  crashing  by 

Back  to  their  sea-born  home. 

Oh  let  me  again  feel  the  swaying  deck 

And  the  plunging,  burrowing  prow, 
When  the  storm  gods  lash  the  driving  rain, 
And  the  sea  goes  mad  from  the  furious  strain, 
And  the  quivering  schooner  struggles  in  pain 

In  the  clutch  of  the  murderous  slough. 

Oh  let  me  again  see  the  glistening  waves 

In  the  calm  of  a  tropical  day, 
When  the  sea-gulls  wheel  and  dip  overhead, 
And  the  white  sharks  leap  from  their  soft  green  bed, 
And  the  seas  boom  a  requiem-song  for  their  dead 

As  the  broad  waves  roll  away. 

Yes,  give  me  a  life  on  the  limitless  sea, 

And  the  far  flung  waves  for  a  home, 
And  let  me  breathe  deep  of  the  salt-scented  air, 
And  know  the  deep  pleasure  of  freedom  from  care, 
And  when  I  have  played  the  game  bury  me  there 

With  a  headstone  of  white  salt  foam. 


GOOD  OLD  DAD 

Who's  the  one  that  pulls  you  through 
When  the  world's  on  top  of  you, 

And  you  haven't  got  it  in  you  to  feel  glad? 
When  you  blame  your  rotten  luck 
And  you  just  lie  down  and  duck, 

Who  won't  let  you  pass  the  buck?  Why,  it's  D. 

When  your  slender  roll  is  shot, 
Not  a  nickel  have  you  got, 

And  the  prospects  of  a  meal  are  looking  bad. 
When  you  search  each  pocket  through 
And  just  holes  are  found  by  you, 

What's  the  only  thing  to  do?  Go  to  Dad. 

When  your  grit  is  nearly  gone, 
And  you  hate  to  struggle  on, 

And  it  seems  the  daily  grind  will  drive  you  n] 
And  you  see  him,  rain,  or  shine, 
Plugging  hard  and  doing  fine, 

Why,  you  step  right  back  in  line — watching  Dl 

Then  when  trouble  comes  along 
Or  you  start  in  going  wrong. 

And  it  seems  that  strength  and  aid  just  can't  1' 
Whose  strong  arm  and  helping  hand 
Pull  you  back  to  safer  land? 

Who  stands  by  you  to  the  end?  Good  old  Dad 


Sons  of  the  Vikings 


<By  BERTHA  LOOMIS 


bfPRING  in  the  Quaker  settlement!  The  mild 
%  afternoon  sun  swung  slowly  down  the  cloud- 
/  less  Vermont  sky  and  smiled  benignantly  upon 
tietude  below.  The  returning  of  new  life  to  the 
surrounding  Shiloh  was  not  the  busy,  bustling 
that  it  is  in  other  communities,  but  a  quiet, 
y  period  of  work  on  the  soil  for  all.  Now,  the 
•ays  of  light  from  the  west  lit  up  the  faces  of 
men  and  their  placid  oxen  returning  from  the 
ploughing  in  the  little  strip  of  farm  land  alloted 
li  Quaker  husbandman. 

11  that  panorama  of  peace  there  was  only  one 
igure — that  of  an  old  man  leaning  meditatively 
t  a  fence-row,  his  lean  hawklike  face  turned  east- 
and  his  dim  eyes  gazing  at  the  far  horizon.  Lars 
on  was  reflecting  bitterly  and  deeply.  He  was 
Id  and  lonely — a  stranger  in  a  land  where  all 
were  companions.  Nineteen  years  he  had  lived 
is  son,  David,  among  the  Quakers  and  not  one 
he  call  his  friend — for  how  could  he,  born  and 
o  the  sea,  make  friends  with  these  men  of  the 
Almost  fiercely  the  old  man  threw  back  his  head 
oked  around  him — the  moist,  newly-turned  fur- 
uddenly  seemed  like  dark  scars  upon  the  soil, 
longing  seized  him  for  the  open  paths  of  the 
ere  the  water  was  clean  and  the  spray  white. 

ifternoon  he  had  been  thus,  living  in  memories 
past  that  rose  like  phantoms  to  haunt  him  and 
fresh  anguish  all  his  yearnings  for  the  old  life 
been  forced  to  leave. 

youth,  Lars  Yikinson  had  followed  the  steps  of 
d  Norse  ancestors.  He  had  lived  on  the  sea  and 
sea.  It  had  given  him  food  and  livelihood,  and 
urn  had  given  it  all  the  love  that  his  passionate 
was  capable  of.  He  loved  it  in  its  stormy  moods 
its  calm,  treacherous  ones.  He  loved  it  when  it 
s  walls  of  green,  roaring  water  and  angry  spray 
»ove  his  rocking  boat,  or  lay  quiet  and  blue  for 
.round.  However,  contrary  to  the  warnings  of 
fisherman  companions,  he  had  brought  to  his 
ome  as  a  bride,  a  maiden  of  Quakers,  Charity 
,  a  meek,  gentle-eyed  lass  of  eighteen  with  a  will 
riant  and  a  horror  of  the  ocean. 


All  their  years  of  life  together  she  had  urged  him  to 
leave  the  sea  which  she  said  " — is  a  beast  and  makes 
beasts  of  men"  and  she  had  taught  their  son  David  to 
think  as  she  thought  and  to  love  the  land.  Thus  it  was 
he,  the  father  lived  now  with  his  son  at  Shiloh — for 
with  his  wife  dead,  and  he  an  old  man  where  else  could 
he  be  but  here? 

It  was  not  the  fact  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  sea 
that  hurt  the  old  man  as  much  as  that  the  sea  was 
deprived  of  Vikingsons.  Never  before,  since  the  first 
Lars  had  ventured  forth,  as  legend  has  it,  with  the 
Scyld,  himself,  had  there  been  a  time  when  his  descend- 
ants had  not  followed  the  sea.  Now,  it  seemed  that 
their  very  name  was  disgraced — betrayed  by  one  who 
chose  to  move  inland  and  by  one  who,  helpless,  was 
forced  to  accompany  him — for  did  not  the  name  mean 
"sons  of  the  Viking"  and  what  Viking's  sons  were 
tillers  of  the  soil?  For  a  moment  the  old  man  thought 
of  his  grandson,  young  Lars,  a  moody  restless  youth  of 
seventeen — but  sadly  he  dismissed  the  thought — too 
well  he  knew  that  the  principles  of  his  Quaker  parents 
were  instilled  in  the  boy's  mind  from  childhood. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  the  old  man  turned  slowly 
homeward  through  the  gathering  dusk — his  shoulders 
bent  as  if  carrying  a  heavy  load  and  his  eyes  sad  with 
the  hopeless  dreams  of  old  age.  As  he  neared  the  cot- 
tage on  the  edge  of  the  town  his  steps  dragged  even 
more  and  he  seemed  loath  to  enter  the  presence  of  his 
family.  To  his  surprise,  he  was  met  on  the  doorstep 
by  his  son's  wife,  Abigail,  her  usually  peaceful  face 
distorted  with  weeping.  She  thrust  a  note  into  his 
hand.  "Read,"  she  commanded,  "Read  and  see  the 
sorrow  that  thy  roving  blood  has  brought  upon  our 
household."  Uncomprehendingly  the  old  man  stared 
at  her  and  then  at  the  paper — "I  have  gone  to  the 
sea,"  he  read.    "Forgive  me.    Lars." 

Slowly  the  old  man  turned,  crushing  the  note  in  his 
hand,  silently  left  the  house.  Turning  again  to  the 
east  he  gazed  long  and  intently  at  the  horizon  where 
white  clouds  that  might  be  billows  were  piling,  and 
where  birds  that  might  be  gulls  were  circling.  A  great 
peace  filled  his  heart — his  grandson  had  answered  the 
call  of  the  sea  ways — the  trackless  paths  of  the  waters. 
'"Sons  of  the  Viking,"  he  murmured  and  was  content. 
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Out  of  Bondage 


%  GRACE  ALDRICH  RINGER 


© 


CONSTERNATION  stalks  rampant  judging 
from  contemporary  cartoons,  newspaper  edi- 
torials, journal  articles,  et  cetera,  in  their  ef- 
fort to  answer  the  question,  "When  do  women  intend 
to  end  this  short  skirt,  cigarette  smoking,  hally- 
balloo?" 

Do  they  really  see  no  further  than  these  superficiali- 
ties.' If  not,  then  is  it  up  to  the  woman  to  dig  out  the 
long  skirts,  throw  away  the  nicotine,  grow  out  her  hair, 
that  peace  may  reign  forevermore? 

But  isn't  their  consternation 
just  a  pose?  Can't  they,  look- 
ing deeper,  see  woman's  im- 
provement and  progress?  For 
improved  and  progressed  she 
has,  surely. 

( 'oyishness  and  coquetry  have 
long  since  vanished  before 
woman's  ever  increasing  alert- 
ness. True,  her  whims  and 
wishes  are  as  numerous  as  ever, 
but  their  object  has  changed. 
Moreover,  she  herself  fulfills 
these  whims  and  wishes 
through  her  now  full-grown 
aggressiveness. 

The  girl  who  yesterday 
romped  off  anytime  between  ten 
and  one  to  work  in  dad's  office 

as  "just  a  sort  of  lark,  don't  you  know,"  is  now  open- 
ing her  desk  each  morning  at  8:30  sharp.  What's  more 
:;he  likes  it ! 

Girls  to  whom  school  teaching  formerly  meant  addi- 
tional "pin  money"  now  spend  their  summers  work- 
ing, sweating,  pounding  their  brains  for  added  effi- 
ciency, improved  capabilities,  and  more  than  likely, 
another  degree. 

The  chief  flunky  who  not  long  ago  was  content  to 
manage  the  dry  goods  counter  in  Podunk's  General 
Merchandise,  has  now  edged  her  way  into  the  exclusive 
Fifth  avenue  shop,  and  from  the  way  she  "parlez- 
vous"  on  her  semi-annual  buying  trips  to  Paris,  no  one 
would  ever  dream  she  is  just  a  Little  country  girl  try- 
ing to  get  along. 


HE  women  of  today  are  the  sub- 
jects of  criticism  for  moralists, 
misognists,  and  man  in  general. 
Some  very  constructive  criticism  is 
presented  while  the  other  tends  to  con- 
demn her  to  everlasting  fire.  Are  the 
latter  class  justified  in  their  accusa- 
tions? Are  they  really  judging  the 
"feme  solo"  justly  by  her  external 
actions?  This  is  a  poor  criterion  for 
The  women  of  today  as  in  days  of  the 
past  are  vain  and  desire  to  be  beauti- 
ful, but  today  they  not  only  possess 
those  innate  tendencies,  but  what  is 
more  they  have  inhibited  a  tendency 
to  progress  to  a  higher  scope  in  the 
business  world. 


No  longer  does  the  young  lady  go  to  finishing 
to  learn  the  stereotyped  thing  to  say,  or  perh 
positive  thing  not  to  say,  returning  therefrom  i 
please  God,  for  the  inevitable  husband.  She  ma 
finishing  school  these  days — she  may  even  le; 
stereotyped  thing  to  say — but  wagers  are  that  s 
not  learn  the  positive  thing  not  to  say.  An  odd 
of  today's  girl.  School  days  over,  this  yom 
does  not  sit,  eyes  downward,  sighing  for  her 
charming.  Her  days  are  crammed  full,  teaching 

social   center,    assisting 

day  nursery,  or  as  a  mei 

the  Junior  League,   reh 

for  a    charity    theatrics 

dentally,  she'll  probably 

husband   somewhere  alcl 

way. 

The  girl  who  f  < 
tripped  daintily  to  class 
in  the  back  of  the  audi: 
thrilled  to  the  backboi 
her  boy  friend  orator,  c 
have  you,  now  deems  h<; 
better  orator  any  da, 
every  man  she  meets  is  ;• 
other  pain. 

Remember  the  clingin 

■*         the  removal  of  whose  ap : 

was  her  one  great  niomei1 
where  is  she?  Oh,  probably  swimming  in  the  it 
channel. 

ONE  has  but  to  scan  the  headlines  and  parti 
the  sports  page  of  any  metropolitan  d 
realize  the  full  extent  of  woman's  physical  stridi 
unusually  systematic  has  she  been  in  working  oj 
physical  improvement.  Slowly,  for  she  had  to  f  i 
opposition  of  what  was  then  a  man's  world,  slit' 
nated  her  greatest  handicap  toward  physical  act: 
namely,  superfluous  clothes.  And  in  the  rem 
what  have  yon?  Relief — blessed  relief! 

It  was  with  this  relief,  this  comfort,  in  rain 
woman    henceforth    designed    her    out-of-door   <» 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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&n  cj^yant,  au  Qombati 


f 


Wy  GERALD  W.  RYAN 


WANDERED  into  the  great  library,  sal  down 
and  glanced  around.  At  my  left  sat  a  short 
stocky  man  of  middle  years.    He  was  adorned 

a  pug  nose  and  liis  right  ear  was  disfigured  with, 
i  is  known  to  the  'fight  world',  a  cauliflower.  He 
spoised  with  his  chin  cupped  in  his  hands  poring 
)ja  volume  of  great  size  and  on  his  face  was  an 
ji'ssion  of  genuine  disgust.  At  last  he  shut  the 
i  with  a  bang  and  said,  "  Dis  modern  edjucation  is 
(plain  bunk  and  thats  that.'*  Seeing  me  lie  volun- 
:d.  "Mister,  sometimes  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to 
morant  and  dumb  in  book  matters,  and  that's  no 
I  ke." 

Tinned  and  said,  "How  do  you  explain  that,  my 
■  1,  education  has  done  great  things  for  us  and  will 
nine  to  do  so  in  the  future." 

'pat's  true  enough,  dat's  true  enough,"  he  replied, 
i  there's  exceptions,  for  myself,  I  never  learned 
Ing  and  I've  got  along  pretty  good,  but  edjucation 
-aire  Jimmy  Breen's  downfall  all  right,  all  right." 
'lot  Jimmy  Breen  the  former  pugilist.'"  I  asked. 
'lure  ting  Mister,  sure  ting,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
riueh  edjucation  Jimmy  would  be  champ  today. 
1  ought  to  know  cause  I  was  his  boss." 
'lis  boss,"  1  inquired,  "What  do  you  mean.'" 

h  1  was  Jimmy's  manager  for  three  years  and  I'd 

made  him  champ  only  I  couldn't  break  him  away 
i  his  books." 

should  think  that  superior  education  would  aid  a 
i,  in  outwitting  his  opponents  and  give  him  a 
;er  knowledge  of  science  to  work  with." 

never    helped    Jimmy    any    because    he    fought 

about  de  hooks  dat  were  to  knock  him  out  of  a 

pionship,  dan  all  de  boxing  gloves  in  New  Yoik 
\   I'll  tell  yeh  de  story  an'  den  maybe  you'll  agree 

lie. 

knew  Jimmy  when  we  was  kids  an'  Ave  use  to 
Ift'gether.   Jimmy  was  always  clever  wit'  his  dukes, 

ally  after  he  had  a  fight  wit'  a  big  bully  dat  lived 

neighborhood.  Jimmy  was  just  errin  in  his  ways 

a  he  was  a    kid  as  any  of  our  gang  and  1  never 

ht  I'd  live  t'  see  him  lovin'  books.    Jimmy  had  a 

uncle  dat  insisted  on  sending  him  t'  school  and 
f  st  Jimmy  put   up  a  brave  tight  but  it   didn't  pet 

ny  place  because  de  old  gent  was  sure  ripht  there 
it  came  t'bossin'.    Jimmy  and  I  was  separated 


for  some  time  on  account 'a  Jimmy  bavin'  to  go  t' 
school.  You  can  bet  dat  I  thanked  my  lucky  stars  for 
not  bavin'  to  go.  Jimmy  went  to  de  university  and  I 
spent  my  time  as  a  sparrin'  partner  at  Mulligan's  gym 
and  I  got  pretty  clever  if  I  do  say  it  M'self. 


w 


[HILE  Jimmy  was  at  school,  he  got  to  be  de  col- 
lege champ.  I  heard  about  him  bein'  pretty 
clever  and  so  I  figured  dat  I'd  look  him  up  after  he 
graduated  and  see  if  he  would  turn  to  fightin'  for  a 
lifes'  game.  "When  de  time  came  for  him  to  get  out  of 
de  university  I  hopped  a  freight  and  went  to  the  'Com- 
menein'  exercises  or  whatever  'tis  and  there  Jimmy 
and  I  met  again.  Say,  Mister,  did  you  ever  see  a  col- 
lege prof?  Yes,  well  Jimmy  sure  looked  like  one  of 
them  guys  dat  claim  dat  we  come  from  monkeys,  and 
dat's  no  mistake.  He  sure  was  built  like  a  million 
though  and  I  figured,  'Here's  where  we  get  a  new 
champ.' 

"I  asked  Jimmy  if  he  would  consider  me  as  a  man- 
ager an'  den  we'd  go  and  knock  the  pugs  of  little  old 
New  Yoik  for  a  row  of  fireless  cookers.  But  nothin' 
doin',  Jimmy  said  dat  in  view  of  the  edjucation  he  had 
received,  he  was  fitted  for  a  high  and  intellekshual 
life,  or  words  to  dat  effect.  I  knew  dat  it  was  no  use 
arguin'  because  he  was  sure  stubborn  as  a  'tin  lizzie' 
on  a  frosty  morn.  I  told  him  if  he  ever  got  hard  up  to 
come  and  see  me  and  see  if  we  could  get  together  on 
de  fight  business. 

"About  two  months  later  Jimmy  came  to  me  and 
said,  'Mike,  old  man,  I'm  having  financial  set  backs 
right  along  and  I  am  going  into  the  boxing  game  until 
I  get  on  my  feet  again.'  I  was  tickled  plumb  to  death 
and  I  'scorted  him  over  to  de  gym  and  told  him  to  put 
on  de  gloves.  I  got  a  sparring  partner  for  him  and 
told  him  t 'do  bis  stuff.  There  was  nothin'  to  it,  a 
couple  of  lefts  to  de  ribs  and  a  right  to  de  jaw  and  de 
other  boy  was  on  the  canvas  listenin'  to  the  babblin'  of 
brooks  an'  various  other  musical  sounds.  Boy,  he  was 
de  greatest  lightweight  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  upon.  Of 
course  he  needed  polishin'  up  but  I  says  to  m'self, 
'If  dat  boy  ain't  champ  in  a  short  time  I'll  take  a  nose 
dive  off  de  Flatiron. 

"Jimmy  was  plenty  young  so  I  decided  not  to  rush 
him  into  de  big  stuff  for  some  time.  For  about  a  year 
I  took  him  to  de  gym  every  day  and  worked  with  him. 
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SHADOWS 


Did  you  ever  notice  the  elevated  after  it  gets  under 
way?  Well  Jimmy  was  like  that  only  faster  and  he 
didn't  stop  for  anyt'ing.  Jimmy  had  a  left  that  would 
make  any  southpaw  ashamed  of  hisself,  and  his  right 
reminded  you  of  a  guy  hammerin'  spikes  wit  a  sledge. 
His  footwork  looked  like  some  toe  dancer  on  Broad- 
way and  the  way  he  talked  when  he  was  fightin'. 
Jimmy  was  all  sarcasm,  he  was.  When  he  talked  to 
his  opponent  it  sounded  like  a  college  prof  and  a  vaude- 
ville Avisecracker  all  rolled  into  one.  An'  proud,  say 
Jimmy  was  as  proud  of  his  edjucation  as  Solomon, 
only  I  think  that  he  probably  knew  more  dan  Solomon. 
Jimmy  swore  dat  there  was  no  other  boy  in  the  game 
as  smart  as  he  was.  Why  when  Jimmy  was  in  de  ring 
lie  first  bewildered  de  other  guy  wit'  a  line  dat  would 
choke  a  subway  passage  and  den  bingo  de  air  would 
be  full  of  mitts  and  scientific  phrases  and  he  first  ting 
de  other  guy  would  be  resting  in  peace.  'Reskat  in 
paca'  Jimmy  usta  say.  I  guess  dat  it  meant  de  same  as 
knocked  cold. 


V 


IMMY  usta  spend  as  much  time  in  de  library 
as  he  did  in  de  gym  an'  he  tried  to  get  me  t' 
become  a  genius,  but  I  guess  God  never  meant  me  for 
a  professor.  I  couldn't  understand,  why  is  an  egg  an'  I 
cared  less.  Jimmy  usta  talk  to  me  for  hours  about  a 
guy  by  the  name  of — let's  see —  I  believe  it  was  Shake, 
Shake,  it  was  Shake-something  but  I  never  heard  of 
him  before.  He  must 'a  been  a  champ  before  my  time 
cause  I  never  heard  of  him  knockin'  out  any  one. 
What's  that  you  say?  Did  Jimmy  like  de  goils?  Naw, 
he  never  paid  a  bit  of  attention  to  dem.  He  said  some- 
t'ing  about  a  gink  by  de  name  of  Kiplin'  who  said  dat 
a  lizzie  is  only  a  woman  but  a  good  ceegar  is  a  smoke. 
Sometimes  I  think  dis  guy  Kiplin'  didn't  miss  it  so 
very  far  at  that,  'specially  if  de  ceegar  is  a  fifty  cent 
brand. 

"The  second  year  I  put  him  into  several  prelimi- 
naries an'  lie  sure  was  goin'  hot  when  what  do  you 
suppose  he  went  and  done?  He  smashed  his  right  on  a 
guys  chewin'  apparatus,  an  dat  laid  him  up  for  about 
six  months.  During  dat  time  he  didn't  do  anything 
but  read  and  try  and  get  me  edjucated.  He  had  me 
readin'  somet'ing  about  a  bird  by  de  name  of  Hiawatha 
who  was  a  heap  big  chief.  I  didn't  care  for  it  though 
because  I  wasn't  interested  in  Indians.  He  told  me 
about  Ben  Ilur,  a  boy  dat  was  made  row  a  boat  against 
his  will,  and  when  I  asked  Jimmy  why  didn't  he  go  to 
de  president  of  de  old  U.  S.  A.  an'  crab  about  it  .Jimmy 
(old  me  I  was  just  plain  dumb  an'  I  didn't  have  any 
literary  appreciation.  I  didn't  care  though  because  I'd 
rather  read  the  funny  papers  any  day  than  try  an' 
understand  Saucer  or  what  ever  his  name  is.  By  de 
way  dat  guy  Saucer  sure  must 'a  been  ignorant.  Did'ja 
ever  read  any  of  his  articles.  He  couldn't  spell  as  good 


as  me.  He  must 'a  had  a  terrible  edjucation  or  s< 
t'ing. 

"Dis  is  gettin'  away  from  me  story.  When  Jii 
got  better  he  started  to  train  again  and  will  you 
lieve  me  when  I  say  dat  he  looked  better  dan  < 
When  he  hit  anyt'ing,  somet'ing  had  to  go  do'w 
was  always  warning  him  to  take  it  easy  wit  de  s 
rin'  partners  because  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  cour 
a  charge  of  manslaughter.  I  kept  Jimmy  out  of  df 
stuff  for  about  six  months  more  but  say  wasn  't  I  < 
eized.  Every  sportwriter  between  here  and  A: 
razzed  me  saying  dat  it  was  a  shame  to  keep  m 
like  Jimmy  down  to  set  up  fights.  And  boy  you  sho 
seen  him  bowl  dem  over.  For  nearly  a  year  no 
had  gone  over  three  rounds  and  most  of  dem  end* 
one  or  tAvo. 

"But  after  two  years  of  scrapping  I  t 'ought  I'd 
Jimmy  into  a  little  faster  stuff.  I  matched  Jimmy  i 
third-rater  by  the  name  of  Maguire.  Spikey  Maj 
he  Avas  an  Jimmy  finished  him  like  he  would  a  \ 
Nonchalent  like,  you  knoAv  what  I  mean.  And  say 
was  he  conceated,  gad  but  he  must 'a  thought  he 
de  smartest  boy  since  Shake-Avhachacallits'  time, 
was  learning  more  big  terms  every  day  and  he  d 
use  any  of  'em  tAvice  either.  I  den  put  Jimmj 
against  several  pretty  good  boys  an  it  Avas  just  a 
of  ring  de  bell  for  de  first  round  and  den  send  f< 
ambulance.  An'  clever,  in  some  of  dem  fights 
never  laid  a  glove  on  him.  One  guy  said  after  he 
to,  'I  always  knew  dat  I  should 'a  learned  to  play 
and  seek  when  I  was  young.  When  you  play  Avi 
guy  you're  it  all  de  time.' 


'C 


'HERE  was  only  tAvo  guys  standing  bet 
Jimmy  and  a  championship  fight  Avit  Y 
Spradling.  I  decided  to  match  Jimmy  Avit  de  p> 
of  de  tAvo  and  den  give  him  a  little  vacation  b 
meet  in'  de  runnerup.  When  de  night  came  for  Ji 
to  fight  Battling  Murphy  he  Avas  sure  cocked 
primed.  Jimmy  entered  de  ring  whistling  a  turn 
he  learned  at  de  opera  one  night.  When  de  time 
for  Jimmy  to  shake  hands  wit  Murphy  he  said,  " 
Murphy,  pay  close  attention  to  your  optical  orgar 
I  shall  procede  to  see  that  they  Avill  be  blackened) 
masterly  fashion  before  much  time  has  elapsed.'  I 
just  made  hash  of,  .Murphy  during  the  first  rounc 
Murphy  was  in  very  had  shape  Avhen  de  gong  ranj| 
tween  rounds  Jimmy  says  to  me,  'Mike,  Avill  you  I 
take  that  book  from  my  bathrobe  pocket  and  find 
the  exact  dates  of  the  Norman  Conquest.'  I  look 
up  an  told  him  1066.  'Thank  you.'  says  he,  \I  Aval 
sure  whether  it  was  in  1066  or  1067.'  That  Avas| 
like  him,  technical  all  over  dats  Jimmy.  Incidei 
Jimmy  rocked  Murphy  to  sleep  in  de  next  round  | 
flurry  of  rights  and  lefts  to  de  jaw. 
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iiniiiy  and  I  den  went  to  Atlantic  City  for  a  Little 
ion  an'  Jimmy  had  de  time  of  his  life  talkin'  to 
iof  de  aristocrats  who  was  there.  He  could  talk 

r  of  'em  whether  it  was  on  de  life  of  Sowcrates 
de  French   Revolution.  They  was  all   de  same  to 

U  tins  time  Jimmy  decided  dat  I  oughl  to  know 
i'ing  about  arithmetic,  so  he  decided  to  teach  me 

try.  One  day  Jimmy  was  expostulatin'  on  a 
>  *  in  or  somet'ing  like  dat  an  1  couldn't  sec  why 
(tangles  of  a  certain  triangle  should  he  equal  an' 
Id  less.  Jimmy  says,  "Why  Mike,  this  is  just  Plain 
l  "try,  you  ought    to  be   able   to   understand    that.' 

'Main  me  eye,'  says  I,  'It's  about  as  plain  as  some 
If  left  books  coming  from  nowhere.'  So  that  end- 
w  mathmatical  edjucation  and  I  can  say   dat    as 

s  I  know  dat  a  hundred  coppers  make  a  flapping 
dat 's  all  dat  counts. 
bjinmy   and   1   went     back     to    New     Yoik     and     I 

ed  him  wit  Joe   Flynn   a   plenty  good  boy   who 
en  knocking  dem  all  for  a  row  of  minced  tama- 

e  same  as  my  Jimmy.  Jimmy  worked  plenty  bard 

s  fight  and  he  sure  was  in  de  prime  of  condition 

)hysically  and  mentally.  He  told  me  dat  be  had 
ephilosophy  or  other  dat  would  make  dis  boy  feel 

l,  an'  I  guess  it  did. 

[('  bout  was  scheduled  to  go  12  rounds  to   a  de- 
an boy  what  a  fight.  Jimmy  was  sure  there  wit 
igo  but  it  didn't  seem  to  take  any  effect  on  Flynn. 

7  told  him  about  everything  dat  he  ever  heard  in 

\r\v  of  books  but  Flynn  never  as  much  as  batted  an 

immy  told  me  between  de  fifth  an'  sixth  rounds 

boy  was  sure   an  illiterate  devil  but  he  could 

We   found  out  later  dat  'Flynn'  was  only  his 

aoniker  an'  dat  he  was  really  a  wop  and  dat  he 

I't  understand  a  word  of  English.  If  Jimmy  had 
nwn  dat  he  could'a  told  him  in  Eyetalion.    They 

t  like  a   couple  of  he-men  for  de  twelve  rounds 

mitiy  got  de  decision  all  right  and  he  never  even 

s  hair  mussed. 

i 

rFTER  dat  fight  we  matched  up  wit'  Young 
L  Spradling  de  champ.  We  was  to  fijj'ht  in  six 
*  and  .Jimmy  was  to  get  fifty  grand  win  or  lose, 
rested  a  week  and  t\c\i  we  started  training  an' 
iw  we  did  woik.  Jimmy  did  his  road  work  wit  a 
)f  philosophy  in  one  hand  an'  a  book  of  poims 
other.  He  sure  wasn't  neglecting  his  brain,  an' 
o  mistake.  Jimmy  had  more  big  words  dan  de 
at  wrote  Webster's  dictionary.  So,  at  last  we 
ady  for  de  hie-  chance.  1  figured  dat  Jimmy  could 
Spradling  all  right  even  if  he  was  a  tough  egg. 


"Jimmy  weighed  in  de  day  of  de  fighl  at  one  hun- 
dred an'  thirty-four  poun's  an'  was  pronounced  per- 
iled in  condition.  If  dat  doctor  could'a  seen  his  brain 
he  would 'a  fainted.  Jimmy  by  dis  time  was  sure  dat 
no  guy  in  de  ring  knew  as  much  as  he  did  an'  I  jfiiess 
I  believed  it  too. 

"There  was  sure  a  crowd  at  dat  fight,  I'll  never  for- 
gel  it  as  lone-  as  1  live.  Jimmy  entered  de  ring  first 
an'  sure  gol  a  right  han'some  hand.  Spradling  entered 
last  an'  he  got  quite  a  welcome  for  an  unedjucated 
man,  dat  is  Jimmy  and  I  supposed  he  was  just  like  de 
rest  of  'em.  De  fight  was  t'go  fifteen  rounds  For  de 
light  weight  championship  of  de  woild.  De  fight  opened 
wit  a  bang  wit  Jimmy  telling  Spradling  how  rotten  he 
was  in  first  class  English  and  proving  it  wit  right  hooks 
and  left  jabs.  Jimmy  took  de  first  round  easy  enough. 
During  de  second  round  .Jimmy  forgot  to  duck  a  lefl 
an  he  got  his  eye  cut,  so  he  neglected  to  make  any 
scientific  explanations  at  de  end  of  de  round.  Jimmy 
came  back  in  de  third  an'  de  way  he  smacked  dis  big 
bozo  was  pitiful  to  see.  De  air  seemed  full  of  gloves 
and  dats  no  mistake.  Spradling  was  sure  getting  weak 
and  J  thought,  'Well  Jimmy  old  man,  we're  on  easy 
street  at  last,"  but  den  de  gong  woke  me  from  my  day 
dreams. 

"De  fourth  an  fifth  rounds  were  ours  wit  Jimmy 
taking  it  fairly  easy  and  dancing  away  from  Sprad- 
ling and  making  a  monkey  out  of  him  in  general.  I 
told  Jimmy  to  finish  him  in  de  seventh  an'  Jimmy  told 
me  he  would  as  he  had  thought  of  another  big  word  to 
confuse  him  wit. 

"De  seventh  opened  wit  Jimmy  talking  like  one 
possessed  an'  dancing  like  a  chorus  girl.  T'ings  were 
sure  coming  our  way  when  all  of  a  sudden  like  Sprad- 
ling said,  'En  avant,  an  combat!' 

'Huh,'  says  .Jimmy  very  much  surprised. 
"Spradling  repeats    de    same    foreign    words    and 
•Jimmy   kind 'a    looked   foolish,    dropped    his    mits   and 
said,  'Explain  yourself,  Spradling.' 

"When  Jimmy  dropped  his  mits  Spradling  hit  him 
like  'Babe  Ruth'  taking  a  cut  at  a  ball  and  down 
Jimmy  goes.  1  hollered  for  him  t'gel  up  but  it  was  no 
use,  he  was  plumb  out.  His  want  for  superior  edjuca- 
tion had  beaten  him  out  of  a  championship. 

"Jimmy  came  to,  about  ten  minutes  later  an'  said, 
"I  am  ruined,  I  never  studied  French  in  my  life  and 
Spradling  has  made  me  realize  how  ignorant  I  am.  I 
am  through  with  the  ring.' 

"So  yon  see,  Mister,  edjucation  is  not  always  de 
best  t'ing  in  spite  of  what  it's  done  for  us.  What  am  I 
doing  now?  Oh  I  am  studying  French  wit  Jimmy  an 
it  sure  comes  tough." 


^be  PICTURE 


"By  GEORGE  PETER  SKOW 


v g^OHN   MAHON  had  finished  the  note  he   was 

£?  1  writing.  He  opened  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and 
^^^^"produced  therefrom  a  black,  shiny  revolver.  He 
removed  the  cylinder  of  the  weapon  and  placed  therein 
six  cartridges.  He  replaced  the  cylinder.  After  nerv- 
ously thumbing  the  gun  for  a  few  moments,  he  laid  it 
down,  getting  up  from  his  chair  and  going  to  the  door 
to  see  if  it  was  locked,  and,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
was,  he  paced  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  sat  down 
again,  and  once  more  picked  up  the  revolver.  As  he 
did  so,  however,  a  picture  which  he  had  kept  on  the 
top  part  of  his  roll-top  desk  fell  down,  landing  face 
up  in  front  of  him.  It  was  a  group  picture  of  a  football 
team,  the  same  team  on  which  he  had  played  his  last 
year  in  college. 

The  picture  looked  strange  to  Mahon,  he  had  not 
looked  at  it  for  so  long.  He  had  seen  other  group  pic- 
tures of  past  years  look  strange  to  him,  but  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  might  look  that 
way. 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  John  Mahon  said  to  himself. 
"There  is  'Elephant'  Pearson,  boy  how  be  could  tackle  ! 
And  there's  'Farmer'  Thorne,  how  he  used  to  hit  that 
line !  And  there 's  '  Steam  Engine '  Browne,  the  run- 
ning fool.  And  there,  (his  finger  pointed  at  a  slender, 
blonde  youth  in  the  picture),  there  you  are !  You  didn't 
cut  much  of  a  figure  then!  Five  feet  four,  weight,  under 
a  hundred  and  forty,  I  remember!" 

He  said  contemplatively,  "It  took  you  four  years  to 
get  in  one  game,  making  it  at  last  on  a  scratch."  He 
added  reflectively,  "And  what  a  hell  of  a  time  you 
had  in  that  one  game!" 

John  Mahon  had  laid  his  revolver  aside  and  was 
gazing  steadily  at  the  picture.  His  memory  carried 
him  back  to  his  college  days.  He  re-enacted  the  events 
of  his  life  as  a  student,  recalled  his  struggle  to  make 
the  team,  replayed  Ins  one  great  game. 

'BOUT  dusk  one  November  afternoon  in  the  late 
'nineties,  a  team  preparing  for  their  keen,  if  not 
time-honored  rivals,  had  just  finished  practice.  They 
had  already  jogged  around  the  field  and  were  making 
a  grand  rush  for  the  dressing  room,  when  the  coach 
called  back  one  of  their  number,  a  man  much  too  frail 


of  frame  and  light  of  weight  for  football,  especiall 
it  was  played  in  those  days.  "Chicken  Bones" 
mates  called  him. 

"Mahon,"  said  the  coach,  "during  the  four  y 
that  you've  been  with  the  team,  I've  never  drea 
that  I'd  have  any  use  for  you.  The  truth  is  you're 
much  good,  but  I'm  going  to  use  you  in  that  g; 
You're  too  light  for  football,  and,  what's  worse,  yo 
not  so  terrible  fast,  but  you  can  kick.  That's  what 
depending  on.  We  can't  play  the  rushing  game, 
backfield's  all  shot,  and  the  subs  are  rank. 
couldn't  gain  half  a  yard.  Our  whole  hope  is  in 
kicking  game.  You're  going  in  at  quarter,  and  tv 
ever  you  get  the  ball,  don't  try  to  rush  it,  but  kicl 
mediately, — and  pray  hard  for  the  breaks  to  come 
way.  Got  that  ? ' ' 

''Yes." 

"Mahon,"  he  continued,  "do  you  realize  what 
means?" 

"I  think  so." 

"I  don't  think  that  you  do.  The  other  team  ki 
what  a  fix  we  are  in ;  if  they  don't  yet,  they  will.  "V 
they  find  out  that  that's  our  game,  they  will  g 
there  with  orders.  And  what  will  their  orders  be 
kill  you;  they  will  smash  into  you,  knock  you  d 
pile  on  you,  rough  you,  try  to  put  you  out.  (In  t 
days  there  was  no  rule  against  roughing  the  kie 
Each  time  you  kick  you  will  be  hit  by  a  ton  of  bi 
you  will  be  crushed  into  the  field,  half-buried  alive, 
each  time  you  will  feel  the  bumps  harder,  find  thi 
heavier,  find  it  less  easy  to  get  up  again.  But  \x\m 
happens,  you  must  not  dodge,  you  must  not  fl 
must  not  seek  to  escape,  but  must  keep  on  kic 
and  kicking,  and  kicking,  and  waiting  to  take  at 
tage  of  the  breaks,  if  they  come.  Are  you  willii 
go  in?  Will  you  do  it.'  Can  you  stand  the  gaff  f  \ 
you  got  the  guts?" 

"Yes." 

"All  right,  'Chicken  Bones,'  good  luck!"  The  (j 
slapped  him  on  the  back. 

^11  E  day  of  the  game  was  a  clear  autumn  I 
J^y  There  was  a  frosty  tang  in  the  air  such  as  m 
Tool  hall  teams  show  extra  pep.  and  the  spectators' 
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new  overcoats.  After  ;i  snappy  preliminary  prac- 
;he  opposing  team,  eleven  strong  and  bulky  men 
d  in   flambouyant    red   jersies,    lined    up   to    re- 

Sthe  kickoft'  from  .John's  team,  eleven  strong  and 
milt,  although  less  bulky,  men,  clad   in  blue. 

bump !" 

en's  boot  met  the  ball  and  sent  il  spinning  Ear 
I  the  held.  It  landed  in  the  anus  of  the  fullback 
niis  waiting  for  it  on  his  five  yard  line.  His  mates 
j'd  ahead  of  him  and  lie  started  to  run  the  ball 
hi])  the  Held.  One,  two,  three,  four  blue  clad  men 
(heir  way  through  the  interference  but  could  not 
the  runner.  Finally  Jones,  the  halfback,  circled 

•ms  around  the  runner's  legs  and  threw  him  to 

pound.  The  ball  was  the  opponents  on  their  thirty 
i  line. 

I  teams  lined  up  in  battle  formation  for  the 
ill  scrimmage  of  the  contest.  The  red  jersied  quar- 
) -k  called  the  signals.  The  ball  was  snapped  back. 
i\  the  two  lines  met,  swayed,  and  the  blue  line 
da  little.   Through   the   opening   thus   made   dived 

illback,  helped  along  by  a  lineman  and  two  lialf- 
U.  Two  yards  gain!  Two  more  plays  gained  the 
asary  five  yards.  (Yes,  it  was  five  yards  in  three 
Is  in  those   days.   The   game  was   really  a   battle 

I 

i  red  sweatered  team,  by  means  of  their  mechan- 

I   perfect  boring  line  thrusts,  plowed  through  the 

(for  short  but  substantial  gains.  The   blue  team 

lighting,  fighting  like  cats,  but  was  forced  back, 

i  toward  its   goal,   until   the   ball  was  under  the 
w  of  its  goal  posts.    There  the  blue  team  tore  to 
i  three  smashes  of  the  enemy.  The  advance  had 
•becked  in  the  nick  of  time!  The  catastrophe  had 
ikverted  for  the  time  being! 

I:    blue   clad   team  jumped    into   punt   formation ! 
i  Mahon  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  had  to  do. 
iid  practiced  it  time  and  again   during  his  four 
•  of  struggle  to  make  the  team.  He  must  receive 
1 .11  at  arms  length,  drop  it,  meet  it  just  so  with  his 
.jln  the  meanwhile,  the  opposing  linesmen  would 
idling  hard  and  fast  down  upon  him,  but  if  he  did 
light,  and  his  teammates  likewise,  they  would  be 
tion  of  a  second  too  late,  and  the   ends  would 
|;he  rival  quarterback  even  as  he  caught  the  kick. 
ion  called  the  signals,  took  the  ball  from  center 
3  long   pass,    dropped   it,   kicked   it.   Meanwhile, 
di  the  line  poured  two  bulky  red  jersies  holding 
inns  in  crucified  posture.    They  were  too  late  to 
I(the  kick,  but  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  Mahon 
e  punt  off  safely,  they  bumped  into  him,  raking 
ith  their  elbows,  knocking  him  down  and   half 
ig  him    in   the   ground   while    other   piled    t hem- 
on  top.    The  referee  dragged  them   off.  So  this 
hat  the  coach  had  warned   him  against  !  Laugh- 


ing in  his  enemies'  laces,  he  gol  up  and  trotted  up  the 
field,    to    the    place    where    his    ends    had    capsized    the 

rival  quarterback. 

/^^H^  entire  first  half  was  but  a  repitition  of  this 
^_y  story.  The  red  team  would  advance  the  hall  by 
ceaselessly  smashing  at  the  line,  and,  occasionally j 
when  the  blue  sweatered  ends  had  been  sucked  in  to 
aid  their  belabored  linemen,  would  send  a  wide  cir- 
cling end  run  which  would  not  be  stopped  until  it  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  secondary  defense.  Twice,  in 
fact,  the  runner  was  not  stopped  until  he  reached 
.Mahon,  the  safety  man.  But  when  the  red  garbed 
huskies  got  within  a  few  yards  of  a  touchdown,  the 
azure  line,  fighting  like  catamounts,  would  temporarily 
avert  disaster.  Then  Mahon  would  kick  far  down  the 
field,  out  of  danger,  while  the  opposing  linesmen,  rush- 
ing hard  down  upon  him,  would,  raking  him  with  their 
elbows,  smash  into  him,  crushing  him  into  the  turf  of 
the  field.  Therefore  by  virtue  of  this  last-minute  de- 
fense, and  John  Mahon 's  kicking,  the  blue  aggregation 
was  able  to  trot  off  the  field  at  the  half  with  the  game 
still  a  scoreless  tie. 

Most  of  the  last  half  was  a  blur  to  Mahon.  He  re- 
membered receiving  the  kickoff  and  returning  it  to  the 
twenty-five  yard  line.  He  kicked,  as  usual,  sending  it 
true,  into  territory  well  covered  by  his  ends.  He  was 
again  pushed  into  the  earth  of  the  field.  John  could 
feel  the  malevolence  of  the  attack.  He  tried  to  laugh, 
but  even  as  he  did  so,  the  laugh  turned  into  a  snarl. 
Then  again  came  the  ceaseless  hammering  at  the 
line.  John  Mahon,  temporarily  removed  from  the  heat 
of  battle,  stepped  back,  back,  back,  in  order  to  keep 
the  proper  distance  behind  his  line.  Now  he  had 
reached  his  goal  line.  He  could  step  back  no  farther. 
Still  his  teammates  were  pressed  back.  Now  he  was 
helping  back  up  his  own  line.  Now  the  last  white  line 
was  singeing  the  backs  of  the  blue  jersied  linemen  like 
a  white  hot  iron.  They  were  fighting  like  mad !  The 
opponents  tried  the  center,  but  found  a  tower  of  bone 
and  muscle  waiting  for  the  fullback.  They  tried  a 
tackle,  and  found  a  blue  weathered  lineman  in  the 
way.  They  tried  an  end,  but  the  wing  man  was  alert. 
Again  disaster  was  averted.  John  Mahon  called  the 
signals,  kicked,  and  was  knocked  down,  piled  upon, 
crushed. 

The  entire  last  half  was  this  same  story  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  The  red  team  would  plunge  their 
way  to  within  scoring  distance.  Then,  when  a  touch- 
down seemed  imminent,  the  blue  team  would  stop  the 
offensive  of  their  opponents,  and,  after  three  pyra- 
midings  of  human  bodies  in  about  the  same  place,  the 
referee  would  wave  his  hand  the  other  way.  Then  tin 
same  ordeal  would  be  "•one  through.  Mahon  would 
i  ( iontinued  on  Page  41) 


Why  Study  Scholastic 

Philoso 


%  MARTIN  J.  RUZICKA 


X'VE  often  wondered  whether  most  men  would 
enjoy  their  firesides  or  their  good  cigar  or 
their  slippers  very  long  in  company  with  some 
of  our  most  fashionable  philosophers.  Fancy  any  man 
really  enjoying  the  discovery  that  he  actually  does  not 
see  the  things  that  he  thinks  he  sees,  but  that  instead 
he  manufactures  an  unreal  wife  and  "kiddies"  out  of 
his  own  evolving  spirit.  Does  it  not  make  the  gas  logs 
look  brighter  and  more  cheerful  to  learn  that  one  has 
no  free-will,  that  for  a  great- 
great-grandfather  one  -had  a 
chattering  ape.  and  that  one 
really  ought  to  be  up  and  fight- 
ing might  and  main  toward 
the  superhuman?  The  one  con- 
solation about  these  current 
philosophies  of  gloom  and  con- 
tradiction is  that  few  people 
are  stupid  enough  really  to  be- 
lieve them.  They  are  ingenious, 
clever  bits  of  sophistry  ;  but  the 
student  who  attempts  them  in 
order  to  learn  the  lesson  of  life 
in    tlie    seclusion   of   his   cham- 


phy? 


the  Scholastics. 


her  is  more  likely  than  not  to 
end  by  knocking  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar,  pitching  the  volume 
where  the  dust  will  be  sure  to 
find  it,  and  going  out  to  live  his 
life  on  lines  that,  judged  by 
the  aforesaid  standards,  are 
most  unphilosophical. 

Unquestionably  a  large  percentage  of  the  philos- 
ophers whose  writings  are  current  today  are  making 
the  egregious  mistake  of  supposing  that  no  truth  ever 
came  out  of  any  room  in  the  architectural  world  save 
a  laboratory,  and  that  any  statement  which  can  be 
grasped  without  the  aid  of  logarithms  or  a  series  of 
mental  arcrobatics  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  too  childish  to 
employ  the  cultured  mind  even  long  enough  to  con- 
demn it. 

1  am  seated  at  this  moment  at  my  desk.  It  is  not  a 
very  handsome  one,  plain  wood  of  an  unclassified 
variety.   With    a  leather  seat   which    has   taken   an   in- 


CHOLASTIC  Philosophy  is 
"the  philosophy."  It  pre- 
sents to  man  the  true  criterion  of 
good  living,  uprighteousness,  and 
the  sanctity  of  virtue.  Real  man 
is  judged  by  character,  not  repu- 
tation, for  one  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  other.  We  owe  a  duty 
to  God  to  love  Him,  to  adore  Him, 
and  because  of  this  he  has  in- 
stilled in  us  that  innate  tendency 
for  eternal  happiness.  In  order  to 
satisfy  this  tendency  we  must  be 
taught  according  to  honest  and 
true  criteria  how  we  can  attain 
this  end.  Hence,  we  must  revert 
to  the  philosophy  of  life  as  found- 
ed by  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas,  and 


curable  sag,  with  an  iron  brace  which  is  a  concessit 
age  and  long  service.  My  purpose  of  being  so  sitv 
at  the  present  time  is  to  write  down  these  musinj 
mine,  which,  sad  to  relate,  are  not  voluntary  or 
part,  but  an  imposed  task.  Such  being  my  obliga 
I'll  not  try  to  avoid  my  duty  but  try  to  show 
superiority  of  our  system  of  philosophy  to  thes 
called  "pink  tea"  systems  prevalent  today.  First 
foremost    I   must   confess  that  being  a  mere  begi 

my  opinions  might  be  far 
what  those  of  a  well  seas 
philosophers       like       Arisi 
would  be,-  and  I  do  not  irnjj 
that  the  philosophy  which 
intending   to    study    will 
done  up  in  a  holiday  pae 
with  a  red  ribbon  and  a 
of  holly. 

But    unlike    these    false 
terns  of  philosophy  it  is  w 
the    effort.    It   is   a    pliilos* 
that    made    Aristotle's    pj 
gather    from    the    ends    of 
earth      to      till      the      Lye 
Thomas   of  Aquinas  wedd< 
to  Christian  thought  and  nj 
it    to   something    almost  si 
mental.      It     is     a     pliilos 
which  has  eagerly  taken  in 
best   in   scientific   thought 
discovery.  It  has  gone  fai 
into  the  essence   of  things  than  any   philosophy 
synthesized   liy   man.    But  above   all,  it   is  philose 
which    lays    its    roots    in    an    almost    divine    comi] 
sense,  and  which  is  proudly  and  fearlessly  the  el] 
pion  of  human   nature. 

Philosophy   is,    after   all,   an   analysis   of  life  ii 
ultimate  causes  and   destiny;  a   standard  for  the 
and   women  who  are  living  lives  of  tremendous  im| 
and  living  them  in  the  very  midst  of  a  riot  of  life. 
philosophies  of  so   many  writers  of  the  past  cen! 
and  a  half  have  just   this  to  condemn  them,  that 
are  out    of  touch  with  life.    Many  a  philosopher  1 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Football  Ruminations 


%  LARRY  J.  TOBIN 


I 


R.  JOHN  A.  HOMECOMER  sat  in  the  Creigh- 
ton  Stadium  Homecoming  Day,  a  guest  of 
reminiscences.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  older 
e\v  and  the  more  often  he  returned  to  his  Alma 
•,  the  more  vivid  returned  the  memories  of  other 
spent  on  the  Hilltop.  Old  associates  might  he 
t,  hut  old  associations  were  certainly  present  for 
all.  The  perfect  weather  wrapped  its  pleasant- 
tbout  the  old  grad  and  the  parade  of  recollections 
i. 

osh !  What  a  mob,"  thought  Homecomer  as  he 
ed  around  the  stadium.  The  approximate  11,000 
was  more  than  the  season's  total  had  ever  been 

fifteen  years  ago.  He  remembered  now  that  it 
11  1912,  eight  years  after  his  graduation,  that  the 
stands    were   erected   on   the    Creighton   Campus 

the  football  field  ran  north  and  south  built  to 
imodate  two  thousand  spectators- 
jit  was  the  year  Creighton  lost  her  Homecoming 
to  St.  Louis  University  by  a  28  to  3  score.  Tami- 
:  good  right  foot   had  accounted  for  those   three 
i>,  the  first  marked  against  St.  Louis  that  year. 
J  the  Blue  Jays,  clad  in  their  splendid  uniforms. 
med  down  the  steps  into  the  field  from  the  gym- 
n,    Mr.   Homecomer   smiled.     He   thought    of   the 
i(  some   thirty   years   ago,   when   he   used   to    hang 
id  the  locker  room  in  what  is  now  the  Adminis- 
iu  Building. 
Ire  the  crack  Creighton  passers    of  that  decade 

practice  passing  by  well-aimed  heaves  of  shoes 
-ious  rats  who  tunneled  through  the  dirt  floor, 
nany  were  the  chalk  marks  on  the  walls  attest- 

the  number  of  rats  dispatched.  After  fully  dress- 
ith  the  equipment  provided  by  themselves,  the 
s  would  journey  to  Vinton  Park  in  some  way  or 
n  to  return  half  clad  a  couple  hours  later.  Many 
her  toiled  long  and  hard  over  a  sewing  machine 
se  of  the  football  playing  ways  of  other  mothers' 

Stocking  caps  were  the  popular  style  in  head- 
•:ccording  to  old  prints,  while  one  is  lead  to  be- 
that     uniformity      of      uniform     was     strictly 

ited. 

>  he  watched  the  forty  odd  gridsters  limbering  up 
John  recalled  the   problem  of  practicing   when 


there  were  not  enough  present  to  form  more  than  one 
team.  Why  there  was  one  game  with  the  Haskell  In- 
dians at  Vinton  Park  in  the  "good  old  days"  when 
alter  a  few  men  had  left  the  game  suffering  from  un- 
gentle treatments  from  the  "red  hands,  feet  and  knees" 
of  the  opposition,  only  nine  Creighton  men  finished 
the  contest. 

The  undergrads  were  cheering.  Their  shouts  boomed 
across  the  field: 

"  Yea-a-a  Blue  Jays,  Yea-a-a  Blue  Jays." 

Here  Mi-.  Homecomer  felt  like  cheering  himself. 
They  did  not  have  the  same  yells  in  his  day;  they  had 
better  ones-  He  wished  Jim,  Bill,  Eddie,  and  a  few 
others  were  with  him,  and  they'd  make  some  real 
noise  with  : 

"Who,  who,  who  are  we, 
We're  the  boys  of  the  big  Blue  'C. 
We're  the  stuff,  we're  the  stuff, 
We  play  football  and  never  get  enuff." 
Then  a  wide  grin  spent  itself  on  his  countenance  as 
he  remembered  another  yell.    It  had  been  a  favorite 
until  a  colored  man  became  a  Creighton  player. 

"Niggah,  niggah,  hoe  potatah, 

Half-past  alligatah, 

Ram,  ram,  bully  niggah, 

Chickawah,  Dah  ! 

Creighton,  Creighton,  Omaha  ! ' ' 
Those  were  some  of  the  products  of  the  group  of 
loyal  students  who  constituted  what  was  known  as  the 
Rooters  Choral  Club,  the  vanguard  of  all  Creighton 
pep  clubs,  "  organized  with  the  ideas  of  varying  the 
monotony  of  the  throat-splitting  college  yells,  and  of 
giving  a  touch  of  'science'  and  'refinement'  to  an  in- 
teresting and  important  feature  of  college  athletics." 
John  A.  Homecomer  noticed  a  bunch  of  silly-looking 
youngsters  wearing  green  caps.  Of  course,  freshmen! 
But  what  a  contrast  to  those  of  his  age.  Not  near  the 
dignified,  nor  the  classy-dressed  crowd  of  his  day,  who 
made  life  miserable  for  its  professors.  What  a  poor 
substitute,  those  sparse  downy  growths  on  the  upper 
Lips  are  for  the  generous  hirsute  developments  of  his 
time  which  necessitated  the  use  of  mustache  cups. 
Their  freshman  caps  were  white  with  big  blue  numer- 
als signifying  the  year  in  which  they  hoped  to  gradu- 
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ate;  and   they  weren't  ashamed  to  wear  them  either, 
but  were  proud  to  display  them  to  the  admiring  sex. 

"VERY  time  he  attended  a  Homecoming,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  time  Creighton  clashed  with 
Notre  Dame  at  Omaha,  in  1915.  "'The  Fighting  Irish" 
were  just  that,  and  journeyed  back  to  South  Bend  with 
one  more  football  than  they  had  had  when  they  had  ar- 
rived. On  that  football  was  printed  Notre  Dame  41, 
Creighton  0.  Since  that  year  a  few  names  from  that 
Notre  Dame  lineup  have  attained  some  publicity  as 
belonging  to  coaches  Bachmann,  Phelan,  and  Fitzger- 
ald. Freeman  Fitzgerald,  Marquette's  assistant  coach 
now,  was  destined  to  become  mournful  'eer  this  pres- 
ent October  sun  set  on  Homecomer's  happiness.  It 
was  on  that  sad  afternoon  of  defeat  in  1915  that  the 
Creighton  rooters  showed  their  dauntless  spirit 
throughout  the  game  by  cheering  their  outclassed 
team  with : 

"C-IT,  Rah!  Rah! 

C-IT,  Rah  !  Rah ! 

Creighton !   Creighton ! 

Omaha!" 

Homecomer  had  heard  that  Coach  "diet"  Wynne 
was  a  strategist  who  was  liable  to  have  his  team  well- 
versed  in  football  artifices.  Yet  he'd  be  willing  to  gam- 
ble that  Coach  Jack  Schneider  of  another  day  was  just 


as   good.   For  Jack  had  patented  the   "elk   co< 
hidden  "play  that  was  always  good  for  a  big  gi 
1911-12-   It  was  in  those  days  that  they  sang: 

" — for  we've  Brennan,  Strat,  and  Marrin, 
And  Captain  Bloedorn  too, 
And  with  such  an  aggregation, 
We  won't  do  much  to  you." 

Homecomer's   musings   were   cut    short  by  tl  I 
eree's  whistle.   The  teams  were  preparing  for  tha 
off.    Then  from  across  the  field  came  a  demons 
from    two    thousand    throats — something    the    1 
which  Homecomer  had  never  before  witnessed, 
the  rendition  of  the  "White  and  Blue"  by  the  s 
body,  and  as  the  old  grad  listened,  pride  of  tl 
order  was  evident  in  every  line  of  his  face : 

' '  The  White  and  the  Blue  ! 

Colors  two,  it  is  you 

We  defend. 

Fearless  for  you, 

Our  might  to  the  fight, 

We  will  lend. 

So  wave,  colors,  wave 

We  will  fight  on  for 

Your  glory. 

White  and  Blue ! 

We  will  fight  till  the  fight  is  won" 


TO 

A 

NURSE 

Little  white 

apron,  little  white  cap, 

Bright  little  words  that 

go  rippling  on, 

Little  waist  striped  with  blue, 

Bright  laughing  eyes 

of  blue, 

Swinging  ai 

ong  with  a  smile  and  a 

song, 

Soft  wavy  hair  and  wonderful  care, 

Drawing 

me  closer  to  you. 

You're  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Here  for  a  moment 

,  gone 

for  an  age, 

And  yet  ever  present, 

it  seems, 

For  whenever  you 

go,  your  vision,  you  know. 

Remains  to  help 

bright 

en  my  dreams. 

And  though  you  are  hea 

ing  one  sickness  of  mine 

You  are  causing 

anoth 

er  to  start, 

For  the  stronger  I 

grow, 

the  surer  I  know 

You  are  stealing 

away 

with  my  heart. 

Some  Power! 


%  BASIL  PHELAN 


T  was  on  a  winter's  night  that  the  thought,  first 
occurred  to  me,  and  yet   it  is  one  quite  uni- 
versally known — the  talkativeness  of  women. 
women   are  young,    in   other   words   when    they 
ly  girls,  they  are  both  talkative  and  gigglitive. 
hey  grow  older,  whether  this  fact  is  acknowd- 
iy  them  or  not,  some  lose  the  latter  quality;  but 
Imer,  is  it  ever  lost?  Gracious  no!  That  is  some- 
lat  merely  acquires  momentum  with  age.  N'est- 
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I  repeat,  it  was  on  a  cold 

might  just  a  few  years 
it   this   age-old   subject, 

;  >erior    talkativeness    of 

B    first    occurred   to    me. 

1 1-year  exams  were  com- 

ii  k  and  fast.  I  was  both  ; 
ng    into     the     night     I 

]  d  book-worm  subjects. 
>ur  of  twelve  struck, 
•as    the    signal    for   the 

:the-Table  Club  to  gather 

. ;'s  for  the  midnight  ham- 

i  and  the  regular  nightly 

sons.  Those  were  the  old 

"jhen  the  cramming  clubs 

jd  in  collective  conclave 

nare  notes  and  old  exam 

I     Max    did    a    rushing 

fa  on  those  nights.    I  can  remember  big  Neary 

n  light  lunch  of  three  or  four  hamburgers,  two 

fi  pieces  of  pie  a-la-mode,  and  a  couple  of  cups  of 
while  he  expounded  philosophy  to  those  with 
ppetites  and  capacities.  But  the  old  days  are 
tax's  restaurant  is  no  more.  The  Round-the- 
dub  has    but    one    surviving    member.    Times 

;  and  men  change  and  all  things  change,  but 
are  as  talkative  as  ever. 

stadium  had  not  yet  been  erected  to  cast  its 
g  shadow  over  Burt  street.  As  I  walked 
along  this  desolate  block,  the  silence  of  the 
dl  as  a  soothing  "balm  upon  my  mind  that  had 
eked  piecing  together  the  heavy  arguments  of 
philosophers.    Peace  and  tranquility  were  the 


only  words  thai  now  ran  through  my  brain.  This  soul- 
soothing  happiness  lasted  for  but  a  minute.  It  was 
broken  suddenly  by  the  sharp  resonance  of  a  woman's 
voice.  Presently  a  couple  passed  me.  They  were  mar- 
ried apparently,  for  he  was  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to 
explain  something,  and  she  was  silencing  him  quite 
effectively  by  sentences  beginning  with  such  phrases 
as  these:  "I  was  never  so  mortified  in  all  my  life," 
"You  never  learn,"  "If  I  were  only  a  man?"  "You,  of 

course,  had  to  do  it,"  and  the 
parting  shot  "Oh  why  did  I 
ever  marry  you." 


TIRILITY,  I  might  say,  is  a  test 
of  man-power.  It  is  a  definitive 
attribute  of  regular  he-man 
stuff — something  peculiarly  masculine, 
that  by  its  very  connotation  rises 
majestically  above  anything  classed  as 
effeminate,  and  relegates  the  latter 
quality  into  the  ranks  of  inferiority. 
Hence  as  a  man  among  men  it  is  safe 
to  assume  as  true,  the  proposition  that 
men  are  superior  to  women  in  all  re- 
spects— bar  none.  Mere  man,  however, 
within  the  confines  of  his  own  true 
self  knows  positively  that  there  is  one 
property  peculiarly  feminine  that 
man's  vaunted  virility  has  never  over- 
come. What  is  it?  Feministic  volubility. 


G1 


HERE  it  was — the  great 
subject  of  the  ages — the 
superior  loquaciousness  of 
womankind.  And  mere  man 
deliberately  trades  the  even 
tenor  of  his  existence,  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  single- 
blessedness  to  become  a  listen- 
er-in for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  And  he  does  this  with 
full  warning  of  consequences, 
for  in  these  days  of  sun-dried 
humor  these  are  the  first  sen- 
tences lie  reads  in  his  big  print 
primer: 

"Have  you  a  phonograph?" 
"Sure,  I  married  one." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  phonograph  and 
a  woman?" 

"You  can  shut  a  phonograph  off." 
Undoubtedly  there  must  tbe  some  very  attractive, 
unseen  power,  that  forces  Mr.  Man  into  that  delerium 
of  joy  wherein  he  repeats  those  words,  "I  do,"  to  hear 
them  re-echoed  by  the  lady  with  the  orange  blossoms, 
who  forever  after  is  going  to  continue  to  have  the  last 
word,  and  every  last  word. 

Whatever  complaints  mere  man  makes  against  his 
alleged  source  of  annoyance,  I  have  never  yet  heard  of 
a  sweet  young  thing  who  has  been  died  the  chances  of 
matrimonial  monologue  because  she  talked  too  much. 
Although  after  throwing  away  the  key,  many  an  irate 
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hubby  has  complained  of  the  inexhaustible  conversa- 
tional powers  of  the  woman,  whom  before  marriage  he 
referred  to  as  a  lady  well  versed  on  interesting 
subjects. 

He  this  as  it  may,  the  young  benedicts  seem  to  be 
happy,  and  to  prosper  in  spite  of  their  afflictions;  and, 
since  talking  is  a  prerogative,  as  well  as  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  fair  sex,  who  is  to  laugh  when  a  pretty, 
though  talkative,  young  miss  decides  that  you  are  the 
one  qualified  to  be  her  audience  till  time  wears  out 
your  ear  drums.  Any  one  of  us  confirmed  bachelors, 
I  dare  say,  would  not  only  welcome  the  opportunity, 
but  would  rush  into  it  blindfolded,  guided  only  by  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  dulcet  one. 

For  my  part  I  willingly  confess  to  one  instance 
where  I  would  have  been  the  ready  and  willing  victim, 
had  not  my  pal  Jimmy  0 'Grady  already  been  selected 
for  the  holocaust. 

*"* — |**IMMY  and  I  had  known  each  other  ever  since  he 
\^"  had  moved  into  our  block  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  we  were  kids  in  fact  as  well  as  in  deed.  He 
had  come  from  some  foreign  country.  I  think  he  said 
it  was  called  Kansas.  Whatever  other  disadvantages 
he  had  had,  he  soon  learned  to  speak  our  language  and 
he  rapidly  assimilated  our  customs.  He  was  somewhat 
reticent,  however,  and  as  a  consequence  we  were  not 
favored  with  any  great  amount  of  his  former  history. 
This  did  not  matter  much  with  us.  What  he  could  do 
was  the  thing ;  and  because  he  was  good  at  baseball, 
knew  how  to  catch  different  kinds  of  fish,  could  snare 
gophers,  and  name  all  kinds  of  birds,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  our  important  citizens. 

This  golden  era  of  natural  youth  soon  changed  into 
artificial  and  permanent  channels.  We  began  to  change 
in  voice  and  size ;  and  as  the  butterfly  slowly  emerged 
from  the  caterpillar,  some  of  us  found  that  this  form 
of  evolution  must  have  been  discontinued  while  we 
were  in  transit,  for  we  were  left  a  sort  of  half  and  half, 
with  a  toss  up  either  way,  and  we  began  the  search  for 
our  better  half.  Jimmy  had  matured  faster  and  had 
arrived  full-fledged.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  pretty 
good  looking  chap  did  not  concern  him.  Where  the 
rest  of  us  sacrificed  ease  and  comfort  for  a  good  ap- 
pearance, that  Ave  might  catch  the  eye  of  fair  maidens, 
these  fickle  young  things  practiced  every  form  of  fem- 
inine coyness  that  they  might  have  a  favoring  word 
from  James. 

But  the  local  talent  sought  him  in  vain.  Pretty  little 
women,  though  beautiful  to  the  eye,  did  not  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  on  his  auditory  nerves.  His  quest 
was  the  quiet  girl,  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  he 
would  either  change  his  views  or  live  alone  in  their 
keeping.  Jimmy,  hoAvever,  had  powerful  ways  at  times, 
and  this  was  what   really  happened  to  him. 


^ir^E  were  tending  a  church  bazaar,  as  only  o 
\\y  those  functions  can  be  attended  in  a  tow 
too  large  for  comfort.  Time  began  to  wrear  he 
and  we  were  seated,  waiting  for  something  to  h; 
—if  it  could.  Suddenly,  unknown  to  each  other, 
of  us  were  magnetically  watching  the  gyrations, 
and  gentle  hand  touching  of  a  young  lady  noj 
away,  a  visitor  apparently,  as  she  explained  some 
to  her  companion.  There  were  occasional  glanc 
our  direction  that  revealed  to  us  the  dazzling  brilu 
of  her  eyes.  And  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  ca; 
into  a  daze,  there  was  the  jet  black  hair  in  a  ha 
bob  of  short  curls  wrapped  in  rippling  contours 
her  head.  Enough  !  Enough  ! 

Finally   I   awakened   from  the   trance,   and  nq 
ticing  the  stupified  posture  of  my  friend,  Mr.  J 
I  roused  him  rudely  with  these  words : 

"Egad,  Ball  and  Socket,  notice  thou  yon  fair  ir| 
discoursing  so  profusely,  yet  so   elegantly,   and 
gentle  tones  that  soothe  the  racked  nerves?" 

"Aye,  aye,  Extension  Cord,"  he  replies  wl 
changing  his  point  of  view.  "And  save  for  lit  l 
world  seems  empty.  Though  the  discourse  pleas! 
not,  'tis  excusable  when  interpretated  by  those  cj 
ing  eyes.  And  how  she  does  cast  their  dazzling  ia 
nance  in  this  direction  occasionally." 

"We're  sunk,  Mizzen  Mast,"  I  moan  dolefully 
though  the  hour  glass  is  already  half  run  thiij 
there  has  been  no  pause  in  their  dialogue.  Mell 
such  oral  power  when  put  to  the  test  would  tal  I 
arm  off  a  peg-legged  sailor." 

"Ah,  Worm  Drive,"  he  exclaims,  "if  such  we  I 
case,  I  would  that  my  arms  were  as  numerous  J 
pedes  on  a  centipede,  and  it  were  my  privilege  ten 
each  one  offered  up  in  recompense  for  those  ins  J 
tones.  Such  jet  black  hair,  curling  so  jauntily  cjj 
bobbed  head ;  lips  that  cannot  refrain  from 
smiles,  disclosing  the  humor  of  a  genial  dispcti 
within.  Ah  me,  did  mortal  ever  view  a  lovelier 
from  such  a  vantage  point?" 


E 


OR  this  remark  I  gaze  at  Jimmy  gappingly  J 
shouting,    "Snap    out    of    it,    Vibratones, >'l 
slow  music  reminds  me  of  the  death  of  good  intei  fl 
Yon  flirtatious  miss  is  as  light  headed  as  any  yoiii 
formerly  condemned  with  so  much  eloquence.    Itl 
begone  before  she  trains  her  sights  in  our  dirt:! 
and  we  shall  be  forced  to  spend  the  evening  lislnB 
to  her  insipid  conversation.*' 

Jimmy  looked  at  me  disgustedly,  and  soon  rtisj 
as  before,  faintly  whispering  a  line  from  a  song,H 
when  she  starts  to  roll  those  eyes,  why  what  do  O 
what  somebody  said." 

My   warning,   though   spurned,    would   have    n 
too  late,  if  accepted;  for  hardly   had   I   uttered 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 


for  Queer  Fish 


%  KARL  HEUSNER 


J^SET  us  go  south  just  as  far  as  the  British  colony 

of  Honduras  in  Central  America,  to  Belize,  her 

-^  capital  and  seaport,  where  the  chief  exports 

ahogany,  chicle  and  bananas ;  where  the  greater 
•tof  the  transportation  is  by  way   of  the  rivers; 

•  the  dense  hydrophytic  vegetation  peculiar  to  the 
P's,  having  removed  any  incentive  to  settling  the 

or,  has  kept  transportation  and   good  roads   in 
infancy;    where    the    climate    is    unsurpassable, 

h  a  bit  warm  about  mid-day,  where  are  always 
Wag  the  cool  and  refreshing  trade  winds  from  the 
■nean. 

%  seasons  are  two,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  dry 
r  in  April  and  ends  in  the  middle  or  last  of  Sep- 
i^r.  These  are  the  warmest  months  and  the  vaca- 
1  ime  during  which  a  large  majority  of  townfolk 
u  the  rivers  or  to  the  neighboring  islands  to  spend 
i  leisure  time  bathing  and  fishing. 
f  hing  in  our  waters  is  hard  to  beat.  The  Gulf  of 
auras  and  the  Carribean  Sea  are  just  teeming  with 

f  almost  endless  variety.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ig  is  done  in  a  dory,  a  narrow  and  shallow  boat 

•  very  much  resembles  a  canoe  save  that  it  is  pro- 
I  by  a  jib  and  mainsail.    No  little  amount  of  skill 

•(ixired  to  manipulate  these  dories.  They  are  so 
j  y,  in  fact,  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  part  your 
'•  n  the  middle  to  secure  a  perfect  balance.  Some- 
(  they  capsize,  but  they  can  be  righted,  depending 
tjurse  on  the  amount  of  ballast  and  the  good-will 

i  sharks. 

ire  is  no  strict  fishing  season.    The  fish  from  my 

•  ience  seem  always  to  be  anxious  to  swallow  a 
baited  hook.   One  never  knows  what  he  has  on  his 

mtil  it  is  in  the  boat  and  then  it  may  be  difficult 
^.ssify. 

1  more  than  one  occasion  while  fishing  on  a  drop, 

1  e  caught  a  frigate  bird  on  my  line.    This  bird  is 

ly  known  as  the  Man-O-War.     It  can  see  the  fish 

:e  boat  apparently  for  miles,  and  keeps  circling 

lid.   I  have  baited  my  hook  with  a  sprat  and  tossed 

:>  the  air  to  have  a  bird  sweep  down  and  catch  the 

•iMid  incidentally  the  hook.    I  may  mention  that 

iver  fish  with  a  rod.  On  a  good  drop,  fifty  snap- 

n  two  hours  is  a  fair  catch.  Among  the  snappers, 

'ellow  tail  and  the  Black  varieties  are  the  most 


relished.  The  bait  used  are  sprat,  a  fish  about  three  to 
four  inches  long.  These  are  found  usually  in  water  not- 
over  a  fathom  deep,  and  since  they  are  good  food  for 
the  pelicans  you  can  be  sure  of  finding  schools  of  sprat 
when  you  see  pelicans.  To  get  them  one  has  to  use  a 
casting  net,  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  with 
half-inch  meshes.  It  has  a  circular  bottom  held  down 
by  lead  sinkers.  Attached  to  the  net  is  a  cord  which 
allows  the  net  to  be  thrown  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  A 
good  throw  is  rewarded  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or 
thirty  sprat. 

Should  a  Creighton  student  attempt  to  throw  this 
net  let  him  be  sure  there  are  no  buttons  on  his  apparel 
for  the  net  will  be  sure  to  catch  in  it  and  a  bath  most 
likely  follow.  It  is  even  possible  to  become  helplessly 
entangled  in  it  and  be  drowned. 

'HARKS  are  very  numerous  in  Honduras.  We  have 
the  tiger  shark,  the  nurse  shark,  the  hammer- 
head, and  others.  I  caught  a  few  this  summer  in  a 
very  simple  but  nevertheless  effective  manner.  A  rather 
large  hook  on  a  chain  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  was  at- 
tached to  a  long,  stout  rope.  The  hook  was  baited  with 
a  skate  which  is  a  member  of  the  ray  family.  How- 
ever one  does  not  have  to  be  very  particular  in  the 
matter  of  bait  as  the  sharks  are  not  squeamish  when  it 
comes  to  their  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper.  One  end 
of  this  line  is  tied  securely  to  a  cocoanut  tree  or  some- 
thing substantial  and  a  bell,  or  a  can  with  a  few  stones 
in  it,  is  hung  upon  the  line  so  that  it  will  make  a  noise 
when  the  other  end  is  disturbed.  The  bait  is  taken 
about  two  to  three  hundred  feet  out  into  the  sea  and 
if  the  water  is  calm  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  shark 
is  caught.  If  the  sea  is  rough  the  sharks  prefer  very 
deep  water  and  stay  far  from  land. 

The  average  shark  is  about  five  feet  long  but  they 
may  reach  a  length  of  seventeen  feet.  They  are  very 
much  afraid  of  the  porpoise.  In  combat  the  shark  gets 
the  worst  of  it  every  time.  The  porpoise  is  handi- 
capped by  a  small  mouth  but  wins  out  through  its 
speed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  protections  and 
adaptations  possessed  by  these  marine  animals.  The 
turtles  are  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of 
this  adaptation.    The  tortoise  and   ox  bill  have  very 
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SHADOWS 


thick  shells  and  by  staying  at  the  bottom  are  safe.  The 
tortoise  shell  is  very  valuable.  The  shell  from  a  fair 
sized  turtle  will  bring  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars. 
The  meat  of  the  ox  bill  is  edible  but  the  shell  worth- 
less. These  turtles  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  often  passing 
the  hundred  mark.  Their  food  to  a  large  extent  is  the 
conch,  a  bloodless,  boneless  mollusk.  The  turtle  is  not 
the  only  animal  that  eats  the  conch  for  they  are  very 
palatable  when  boiled  or  in  soup.  The  eggs  from  these 
turtles  are  also  excellent  food.  They  are  round  and 
smaller  than  a  hens  egg.  They  are  laid  by  the  hun- 
dred, generally  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  turtles  are  caught  in  nets,  which  are  floated  by 
wooden  decoys.  The  turtles  come  up  to  play  with  their 


wooden  friends  and  get  immeshed.    The  net  has 
watched  constantly,   for  the  sharks   will  take  i 
tage  of  the  turtles'  plight  and  at  the  same  tim<] 
up  the  net.   It  is  quite  a  feat  to  get  the  clumsy  ail 
out  of  the  net  into  the  dory,  especially  when  tl  ^ 
is  rough.    The  turtles  are  liable  to  chew  out  pa 
the  dory  and  you  have  to  be  careful  and  keep 
from   their   mouths   and  tins.    Once  you   have  t 
them  over  on  their  backs  they  are  perfectly  har.i 
In  an  article  of  this  size  we  cannot  go  greatlj 
detail  about  the  subject.    We  have  tried  to  pres 
sketch  rather  than  a  complete  picture  of  fish,  fi 
and  fisherman  in  tropical  waters.  Fishing,  long  i 
nized  as  a  healthy  and  interesting  sport,  can  nev 
fully  appreciated  until  you  have  actually  visited 
waters. 


MUSINGS 

I  often  wonder  as  the  years  roll  by, 

The  Wherefore  of  my  being  and  the  Why. 

I  often  wonder  if  I  just  was  made 

And  left,  as  wild  plants  are,  to  grow  or  fade. 

But  oftentimes  a  vision  comes  to  me 

Of  blank  files  in  the  ranks  of  destiny, 

Where  I  must  take  the  place  of  those  who've  gone, 

Strap  on  my  pack,  and  marching,  carry  on ; 

Push  on  by  hard  endeavor  past  the  rest, 

For  striving,  more  than  doing,  is  the  test. 

White  crosses  mark  the  heroes  of  them  all ; 

The  greater  fight  is  won  by  those  who  fall. 


WHY 

Sky-dipped  eyes  and  sea-silk  hair, 
Tangled  shadows  playing  there. 
Magnet  lips,  rose-warm  and  sweet, 
Radiating  flower  heat. 
Hands  that  tingle  when  they  touch, 
Whisper-words  that  mean  so  much. 
Loveliness  too  fine  to  miss, 
Soft  white  throat  just  made  to  kiss. 
Heart  and  mind  that  came  along 
Prom  the  world  of  prayer  and  song. 
Trailing  sunshine  when  you  go — 
Now  see  why  I  love  you  so  ? 


'( 
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OETlS  IBRNER 


We  aim  to  make 
this  column  repre- 
sentative of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of 
a  few  writer*.  May 
we  list  you  among 
our  contributors? 


MOTHER'S  PICTURE 

We   all   see   pictures   now   and   then, 

And  I  have  seen  them  too, 
But  somehow  all  my  pictures  seem 

To  be  of  only  you. 

I  like  your  picture  best  at  night 

Because  it  brings  me  dreams 
Of  bygone  years  of  carefree  play 
When  you  were  watching  day  by  day, 
And  everything  was  tine  and  gay 
And  innocent,  it  seems. 

I  see  your  picture  and  I  think 

Of  all  you've  done  for  me, 
Of  mother-care  in  childhood  days, 
Of  watchful  eyes  and  loving  ways, 
Of  prayers  that  even  God  obeys — 
That  only  God  can  see. 

The  thing  that  now  I  treasure  most 

And  always,  always  will, 
Is  that  no  matter  where  I  am 

I  see  your  picture  still. 


JUST  THINKIN" 


:  good  view  from  my  window  here, 
ak,  ye  kin  see  most  the  town  or  more; 
lately  my  sight  ain't  quite  as  clear 
d  my  hearin'  ain't  what  it  was  before. 

p  yonder  I  see  the  big  maple  is  down — 
■laved  there  with  Zeke   'fore  they  put  him  to  rest 

I  Josie  and  Ann.  Seems  lonely  in  town 
th  them  gone  but  I  guess  that  it's  all  for  the  best. 

bid  school  is  moved  and  a  mill's  there  instead, 
Id  the  old  swimmin'  holes  have  been  changed  into 
parks, 

the  birds  have  quit  singin'  their  songs  overhead; 

e  city's  brought  sparrows  and  chased  out  the  larks. 

3ss  that  it's  time  we  old  fellers  moved  on. 
iat  ache  in  my  joints  brings  the  tears  to  my  eyes, 
I'll  be  kind  of  glad  when  I'm  quiet  and  gone, 
ileep  on  the  hill  with  my  face  to  the  skies. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

I  walked  around  the  playgrounds  and  the  city  parks 
one  day, 
With  their  man-made  equipment  and  their  expensive 
toys, 
And  overseers  who  try  to  teach   the  children  how  to 
play, 
And  I  felt  sorry  for  the  kids,  especially  the  boys. 

Our  Buffalo  Bills  wore    wooden    guns    and    galloped 
through  the  fields, 
( >ur  Sitting  Bulls  and  frontier    scouts    had    camps 
along  the  creek, 
Fierce  wars  we  fought,  real  games  we  played,  with  toys 
that  Nature  yields, 
We  played  with  wild  things  and  we  tried  to  learn 
the  tongue  they  speak. 

Poor   little   white   faced   city   boy,    'tis    little   that    he 
knows 
Of  fishing  with   an   angleworm,   a   bent   pin,    and   a 
string, 
He   can't  run  barefoot   through  the    sands   or  squush 
mud  through  his  toes, 
Or  hunt  for  frogs  and  pollywogs  or  hear  the  marsh 
birds  sing. 

He  can't  burn  hives  beneath  the  eaves  or  feel  the  sting 
of  bees, 
Or  duck   in  swimming,     'way    too    soon,    in     water 
freezing  cold. 
He  can't  pick  berries  in  the  woods  or  hunt  for  honey 
trees; 
For  man  has  made  these  playgrounds  and  God   has 
made  the  old. 


THE  FOREST  CHAPEL 


Where  sparkling  stars  for  lighted  tapers  serve, 

And  stately  oaks  like  sculptured  statues  stand, 
My  God  is  there,  in  His  crude  forest  shrine. 

The  best,  the  noblest  work  of  His  great  hand. 
The  azure  arch  of  Heaven  is  its  roof, 

Its  carpet  is  the  flower-laden  sod. 
The  wood-sprites  mingle  with  the  Seraphim, 

And  all  things  pay  mute  homage  to    their  God. 
But  man,  whose  soul  to  Christ   more  closely  clings. 
Is  steeped  in  selfish  love,  and  earthly  things. 
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BECAUSE  of  his  numerous  services 
rendered  "Shadows,"  "Creightonian" 
and  "Blue  Jay"  by  way  of  offering 
numerous  contributions,  which  have 
been  in  no  way  recognized  publicly, 
and  because  of  his  loyalty  and  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  any  endeavor  in  our 
university,  SHADOWS  nominates  an 
alumnus   of    1927 

HARRY    WELCH 


BECAUSE,  as  the  unrecognized  prop- 
erty manager  and  secretary  of  the  Dra- 
matic Club,  he  has  contributed  notably 
to  the  success  of  the  club  productions, 
and  because,  after  nine  years  on  the 
Hilltop,  he  is  a  real  Creightonian, 
SHADOWS    nominates 

RUSSEL   DREIBUS 


EDITORIAL 


SHADOWS  A  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATION 

N  editor,  or  perhaps  better  a  writer  of  editorials,  may  do  one  of  two  things.    Either 

he  may   write  of  those  things  in  which   his   readers   may   be   interested,    from   world 

politics  down,  or  he  may  write  of  the  thing  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  his  paper. 

Choosing  the  latter  course  it  would  seem  not  far  amiss  in  this  first  number  of  "Shadows" 
to  present  a  brief  resume  of  Shadows'  make  up  and  material,  aims  and  hopes.  It  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  Shadows,  if  a  magazine  of  the  type  may  be  said  to  have  a  policy,  to  be 
rather  more  a  university  magazine  than  simply  a  magazine  of  the  university. 

We  have  then,  tried  to  make  it  a  representative  thing,  perhaps  a  conglomerate  to  a  casual 
observer,  but  none  the  less  a  true,  proportional  impression  of  the  thought,  life  and  ideas  of 
those  who  put  their  activities  into  writing.  And  after  all  those  who  write  are  only  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  greater  majority  who  do  not,  but  whose  affairs  are,  in  the  main,  a  close  parallel 
of  the  former  class. 

The  university  student,  as  one  of  a  group,  is  too  prone  to  place  a  very  inadequate  value 
upon  his  position.  In  this  age  of  specialized  specialization  the  university  man  or  woman 
lives  in  perhaps  the  broadest  world  he  or  she  will  ever  know.  They  share  the  thoughts, 
opinions,  ideals,  in  fact  the  life,  of  a  greater  variety  of  men  and  professions  than  they  will 
ever  know  in  their  future  work.  Which  life  in  spite  of  its  seeming  artificiality  and  its  lab- 
oratory background  is  very,  very  real.  After  all  the  university  is  nothing  but  a  huge  labora- 
tory wherein  we  experiment  and  find  ourselves. 

So  it  is  Shadows'  small  part  to  serve  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  student  thought  is  col- 
lected, organized,  concentrated.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  Shadows,  it  is  simply  a  statement  of 
fact,  that  the  magazine  is  a  verbal  cross-section  of  university  life.  Whether  or  not  we  have 
presented  the  best  of  the  student  thought  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  if  we  have  failed 
to  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty  at  least  we  hope  we  have  made  it  a  reason  for  a  bit  of  joy  at  some 
future  time  when  college  days  are  but  a  memory. 
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SHADOWS  in  ttookland 


%  GENE  MARI  VANA 


FOREWORD 

With  mind  and  heart  open  to  new  ideas  and  new  im- 
pressions, Ave  find  much  that  is  beautiful  in  our  books 
today.  To  those  who  bemoan  America's  dearth  of  poet 
and  author,  we  give  the  lie.  There  is  much  that  is  good 
flesh  found  in  our  books ;  there  is  food  for  thought  for 
him  who  will  read. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  five  books  of  different  tastes 
and  yet  none  too  varied  for  one  taste,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom from  a  reader's  bookshelves.  The  books  are  not 
arranged  in  any  pretense  of  order  in. matter  of  merit 
or  interest.  The  collection  is  too  diversified  for  any 
criterion. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  ROMANCE 
By  Richard  Halliburton 

"A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 
Oh,  Wilderness,  were  Paradise  now  ! ' ' 

Richard  Halliburton,  conceited  young  poppycock  be- 
yond compare,  ventures  off  into  the  world  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  love  cockles  in  his  eyes,  romance  ventures 
in  his  heart,  and  very,  very  little  in  his  pockets. 

The  things  he  says  he  did  and  the  things  he  so 
graphically  pictures  in  his  book  are  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyable that  they  brook  no  argument,  have  earned  for 
him  more  than  his  share  of  criticism  and  compliment. 
In  fact,  much  more  than  his  flippant  book  of  travel  de- 
serves. Yet  we  cannot  find  it  in  us  to  be  jealous  of  him. 
He's  much  too  pleasing  in  his  arrogance  to  draw  any- 
thing but  envy  pangs  from  either  sex ! 

Halliburton's  year  of  travel  is  just  such  a  one  as  we 
all  dream  of  taking,  that  we  would  all  want  to  take, 
and  that  Ave  would  take  if  responsibility  and  circum- 
stance did  not  tie  us  down  to  life  problems.  "He 
found  himself  penniless  in  Monte  Carlo,  in  prison  for 
taking  forbidden  pictures  at  Gibraltar,  plunging  into 
the  pool  at  night  in  the  locked  garden  of  the  Taj  Mahal, 
held  up  by  Chinese  bandits  on  the  sea.  and  putting  to 
bed  the  four-year-old  incarnation  of  Buddha,  the  holy 
child  of  Leh.  A  wintry  climb  to  the  top  of  Fujiyama 
was  the  last  gay  adventurous  exploit  before  his  return 
home."  Sometimes  he  Avas  accompanied  by  just  such 
another  carefree  vagabond;  at  one  time  lie  had  as  trav- 
eling companion,  Roderick  Crane,  an  Omaha  man,  more 
often  he  traveled  alone,  jaunting  along  the  untrampled 
dirt  roads  of  the  globe. 

His  is  a  happy  book.  A  book  full  of  joy,  life,  and 
vitality.  A  book  sparkling  of  adventure  and  virile 
manhood. 


"A  Moment's  Halt— 

And     lo !     the     phantom     Caravan     has     ret 

The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — Oh,  make  Hai 


YOUNG  MEN  IN  LOVE 

By  Michael  Arlen 

Michael  Arlen  has  failed  utterly  and  miser; 
whatever  he  was  trying  to  do  in  this,  his  lates ) 
It  Avould  appear  that  he  is  resting  his  oars  on  e 
mains  of  his  past  reputation.  A  new  and  urii 
writer  Avould,  undoubtedly,  never  have  seen  th  \ 
in  print,  if  it  did  succeed  in  reaching  the  p  * 
certainly  Avould  not  go  through  the  first  edition 

"Young  Men  in  Love"  lacks  the  wit  of  " 
Charming  People,"  the  plots  of  "Mayfair, "  al 
risque  implications  of  "The  Green  Hat."  It 
depth,  sincerity;  the  title  itself  contains  the  pl<« 
then  it  rings  false,  for  they  are  old  men  Avho  } 
love.  Old  men  seasoned  in  love,  and  not,  Your] 
in  Love. 

It  is  all  complicated  love  affirs.  It  would 
drawn  chart  to  keep  them  straight.  The  one  rd 
ing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  finely  drawn  chara?! 
Savile,  the  young  writer.  In  him  is  the  nobility  I 
carries  the  book.   A  bit  of  wheat  in  a  pile  of  hus. 


THE   GRANDMOTHERS 

By  Glenway  Westcott 
(Harper  Prize  Novel  for  1927) 

"Until  Alwyn  ToAver  grew  to  manhood  he  neA  I 
got  that  everyone  Avas  older  than  he.  People  rl 
bered  things  not  in  existence  iioav,  and  many  o.  I 
had  been  born  in  houses  which  had  vaished  long? 
Thus  begins  "The  Grandmothers"  and  the  story  : 
shaping  of  Alwyn  Tower  Avhose  "father  and  i!^ 
shared  Avith  his  grandparents  the  third  house  i 
farm  which  his  grandfather  had  bought  from  thj 
ernment  when  Wisconsin  was  a  wilderness." 

It  is  the  story  of  our  grandmothers  as  well  as  .] 
Tower's.  It  is  a  book  peopled  with  living  being! 
Avalk  across  the  pages,  tell  their  story  simply,  c  I 
and  without  hesitation,  then  boAv  and  make  W! 
others.  It  is  interesting  reading,  this  looking  sq| 
into  the  faces  of  the  people  and  things  whichl 
made  America. 

Hope,  individual  triumph  and  failure,  hate,  wa 
passionate  love  have  their  places  in  this  story  of  ul 
ing  life  in  a  barren  country,  of  pioneers  who  A\h 
through  the  land  until  "the  Avhole  continent  ca?' 
resemble  the  childbed  of  a  virgin;  amid  cries  oM 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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A  Job 

circus  acrobat  found  the  clown  in  tears. 

lat  in  the  world  ai-e  you  crying  about?"  he  asked. 

e  elephant  d-d-died,"  sobbed  the  clown. 

lat  of  it?  You  didn't  own  him." 

no,  b-but  the  b-boss  says  I've  g-got  to  d-dig  his 

e." — American  Legion. 


The  Scof flaw's  Reward 
(Sporting  and  Dramatic  Yarns.) 
'    goodness!"    remarked    the    old    man,    as    he 
d  the  young  lad  with  the  fine  catch  of  trout, 
ve  had  a  very  successful  day,  young  man.  Where 
u  catch  all  these  fish?" 

■it  walk  down  that  path  marked  '  Private, '  "  di- 
the  boy;  cross  the  field  with  the  notice  board 
'Beware  of  the  bull,'  and  keep  right  on  till  you 

0  a  notice,  'Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted.'    A 
irds  farther  on  there's  a  fine  pool  in  the  river 

1  'No  fishing  allowed,'  and  there  you  are,  sir!" 


ve   me   one   year,   the   number   of   tons   of   coal 
:1  out  of  the  United  States." 
)2:  None." 


Mistaken  Identity 

(Pearson's  Weekly,  London.) 

A  patron  of  art  took  a  friend  over  his  beautifully  ap- 
pointed house,  adorned  with  many  fine  pictures  and 
statues. 

From  the  dining  room  they  proceeded  to  the  kitchen, 
where  there  was  a  dado  of  oak  artistically  carved.  But 
the  guest  had  no  eyes  for  this.  He  was  staring  at  a  far 
off  corner  of  the  room. 

' '  That  is  a  very  fine  statue  over  there, ' '  he  said,  ' '  but 
why  put  it  immediately  beneath  the  kitchen  sink?" 

"Sh!"  whispered  his  host.  "That  isn't  a  statue;  it's 
a  plumber." 


"Father,  why  are  the  students  carrying  their  books 
to  class  today?  They  never  did  it  before." 
"They  have  examinations  today,  my  son." 


a  short  lane  that  sports  no  high  heel  marks. 


Mistaken  Identification 
Liza  was  on  the  witness  stand. 
"Are  you  positive,"  inquired  the  prosecutor,  "that 
you  know  where  your  husband  was  on  the  night  this 
crime  was  committed?" 

"Ef  Ah  didn',"  replied  the  witness  firmly,  "den  All 
busted  a  good  rollin'  pin  ovah  an  innercent  man's  haid, 
dat's  all!" — American  Legion. 
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Oldest  Drug 

House 
in  Nebraska 

Come  in  and  visit  our  laboratory 

and  consult  our  Chemist, 

Mr.  Pageler 

Bruco  Lotion 

for  the  daily  care  of  face  and  hands. 

Bruco  Lemon 
Shampoo 

delightfully  refreshing. 

Bruco  Brand 
Brilliantine 

imparts  softness  and  lustre  to  the  hair. 

For  sale  at  all  first  class 
Drug  Stores. 


E.  E.  Bruce  &  Co. 

Wholesale  Druggists 

10th  and  Harney  Sts. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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his  health.  His  strength  gradually  returned  a 
1908,  two  weeks  after  his  marriage,  he  went  wi 
United  Press  and  has  been  with  them  ever  sine 

[R.   FURAY   worked   for  the   United  Press 
1908  to  1918  as  manager  of  the  Central  di 
the  Rocky  Mountain  division  and  finally  as  mai 
of  the  West  Coast  division.    One  day  in  1918 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  General  Manager  to*j 
Frisco  for  New  York,  preparatory  to  going  to  E 
Aires  for  five  years.    Upon  his  arrival  in  New 
with  his  wife,  two  children,  and  his  few  person 
longings  he  was  told  that  it  had  been  decided  tc| 
a  younger,  unmarried  man  in  his  place.    "Imagii 
feelings,  if  you  can,"  he  said,  "and  then  symp 
with  my  plight.    There  I  was,  twenty  years  out  i 
lege,  and  didn't  even  know  if  I  had  a  job." 

No  smile  played  about  his  lips  as  he  said  thi»| 
The  situation  was  rather  serious,  I  observed,  n 
wondered  at  the  time  whether  it  was  not  sue 
egencies  as  this,  that  have  turned  snowy  white  th 
erous  mass  of  hair.  But  another  look  at  the  yoi 
eyes  and  unwrinkled  face  reassured  me.  Here  ' 
youthful  face.  A  face  which  was  a  choice  blend  i 
wisdom,  come  of  experience  and  the  enterprise  o 
yet  young. 

"I  went  directly  to  the  managing  editor  and 
him  how  he  intended  to  dispose  of  me. 

"  'You're  to  be  Foreign  Editor,'  he  surprise 
by  saying. 

"  'What  is  that,'  I  asked  him.  'What  do  I  do?' 

"  'I  don't  know,'  he  replied.  'We  never  ha< 
before.  It's  up  to  you.  Go  ahead  and  tackle  it.' 

' '  So  there  I  was  with  a  flossy  title  and  a  mine 
fectly  blank  as  to  what  my  duties  were." 

All  alone  on  the  job,  he  did  tackle  it  and  t;i 
hard.   He  started  by  supplying  Buenos  Aires  and 
don  newspapers  with  American  news  dispatches, 
ever,  the  results  of  the  hard  tackle  soon  showed 
the   Foreign    Service    gradually    grew    until    tod; 
serves  thirty-eight  countries,  seventeen  different  I 
uages  with  a  gross  reader  total  of  about  two  hurj 
million  people.    It  serves  every  newspaper   in 
has  forty-two  foreign  bureaus  and  has  in  the  n 
borhood  of  two  thousand  correspondents  supplyini 
news  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world  to  all  the  fl 
ami  here  before  me  was  the  man  who  has  created 
yelpped   this    mammoth    organization,     lie   leaned1 
ward  slightly  and  continued  seriously. 

"You  realize,  of  course,  the  difficulties  whiel 
face  when  we  send  American  news  to  the  rest  0 
world.    There   is   always   the   temptation   to    pain! 
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•  in  rosier  hues  than  it  sometimes  deserves,  but 
as  you  send  news  dispatches  which  are  pro- 
mi,  you  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
rial  propagandists  of  Europe  are  doing.  It  is 
raetice  either  to  distort  the  facts  in  order  to 
i  false  impression  of  the  truth  or  else  they  over- 

iize  certain  facts  to  gain  the  same  results,  [f  it 
her  of  these  two,  it's  a  mixture  of  half  and  half 
id  fiction,  which  conceals  the  truth  or  deceives 
der.  And  we  certainly  don't  wish  to  follow  in 
>otsteps. 

•n  again,  our  correspondents  often  times  unearth 
of  news  which  may  be  true,  although  not  en- 
'redible.    Here   a   dilemma   faces   us.    Shall   we 

•  truth  or  suppress  it .'  If  we  tell  the  truth,  we 
ow  the  country  up  in  an  unfavorable  light.  We 
lived  this  problem  by  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
e  of  telling  the  truth  at  all  times,  no  matter  who 
embarrass  or  injure.    Our  reason  for  this  is  the 

able  fact  that  the  truth  cannot  be  permanently 
ssed,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  suppress  it, 

come  forth  with  exaggerated  force,  when  it  is 
I  revealed   and   may   then   do   much    more   harm 

it  had  previously  been  told. 

E  experienced  newspaperman  was  now  speaking 
md  the  facial  expression  portrayed  the  serious 
e  toward  his  topic.  "I  believe,"  he  continued, 
over  a  period  of  years  a  clear,  accurate,  un- 
iced  statement  of  news  of  the  world  every  day 
i  a  greater  work  for  bringing  the  peoples  of  the 
closer  together  than  anything  else  we  can  do. 
,  I  think  that  scai'cely  any  greater  work  toward 
•omplishment  of  world  peace  can  be  done.  This 
natural,  for  when  one  people  understands  an- 
-and  by  this  I  don't  mean  the  governments,  but 
the  individual  man  on  the  street — when  they 
tand  each  other's  habits,  customs,  environment, 
;,  antecedents,  culture,  a  great  step  has  been 
in  the  establishment  of  international  peace, 
all  wars  have  been  caused  because  of  the  result 
utual  misunderstanding  born  of  ignorance,  and 
is  to  me  that  if  we  are  able  to  dispel  this  ignor- 
nd  bring  about  a  perfect  harmony  and  under- 
\g  between  nations,  we  are  doing  something 
ital  to  the  elimination  of  future  wars." 
Furay  had  spoken  frankly,  sincerely  and  con- 
>lv.  The  serious  lines  about  his  mouth  folded  up 
ftened  into  an  amused  smile  as  I  asked  him  if 
bloids  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
tone  of  American  newspapers.  He  was  not  slow 
vering : 

st  certainly  not.  Perhaps  the  tabloids  have  not, 
ule,  been  as  dignified  as  the  standard  newspa- 
)ut  I   think   that   when   properly  handled    they 
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Everything 
the  Dentist  Uses 


serve    a    very    useful    purpose.     Unfortunately,  ,, 
which  have  been  most  successful  from  a  financial: 
point  have  achieved  their  success  through  a  con 
and   definite   appeal   to  the    lower  classes   and  t 
worst  things  in  human  nature.    For  example,  the 
fork  Illustrated  Daily  News,  although  only  nine 
in  the  held,  outstrips  every   newspaper  in  circu 
figures.    The   Graphic,    the   .Mirror    and    others 
flourished,  and  all  because  of  their  sensational  cl 
ter,  bul    1  feel  certain  that  they  have  not  lowere 
moral  tone  of  the  average  American  newspaper. 
"And  another  thing.    Although  I  am  not  a  fa 
follower  of  sports,  I  believe  that  we  cannot  ove 
phasize  sports  in  our  newspapers.    There  are  sonu 
claim  that  the  space  given  to  sports  is  entirely  c 
proportion  with  its  importance.    I  think  not,  fa 
publicity  given  clean,  healthful  sports  has  much 
with  the  development  of  the  health  and  charaet 
our  younger  people.    When  you  see   a  boy  who 
clean,  good  sport,  you  are  looking  at  a  real  genth 
and  if  he  receives  his  inspiration  from  the  sport 
that   page    has    the    important    task    of    mouldin; 
character.    There  is  but  one  danger  attached  to 
practice  of  playing  up  sporting  events,  and  that 
danger  that  it  might  lead  to  the  commercializatii 
sports,  which  are  and  should  be  purely  amateur, 
examples    are    tennis    and    baseball.     Sporting 
should  place  the  emphasis  on  amateur  sports  and 
this    to    guide    them,    the    newspapers    shall    hi< 
with  their  pages  as  much  sporting  news  as  they 
find  room  for." 


a 


S  he  turned  with  facile  grace  from  subject  to 
ject  he  displayed  more  ami  more  the  brilli 
of  his  conversational  power.  What  thrilled  me 
was  the  soft,  easy  flow  of  opinion,  as  interesting 
was  decisive.  As  he  turned  once  more  from  spor 
journalism,  his  face  again  tightened  into  a  more 
ous  lines. 

"I    am   very   strongly   in   favor   of   schools   of, 
nalism,"    he    answered    unhesitatingly    to    my   qi 
"When  I  started  out  in  the  newspaper  game  twf 
nine  years  ago  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  journal 
The  city  editor  was  a  very  busy  man  and  didn't 
the  time  to  teach  me.    So  1  had  to  pick  things  u 
best  I  could.    I  realize  how  valuable  a  course 
nalism  would  have  been  to  me.  For  this  reason  1 
tiie   graduate   journalism   every   time,     lie   has 
vision  of  the  mechanical  side  of  the  business  and  lie 
derstands  its  ideals  and  the  ethics  which  guide  it.  T 
I  had  to  learn  by  experience.    However,  a  boy  who 
the  idea  that  he  is  a    newspaper  man   when  he  g 
ates  from  a  journalism  course  is  foolish,    lie  isn't, 
lie   lias  a   start   of  four  or  five  years  over   the  I 
my  age.  1  think  a  journalism  course  is  essential  to 
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newspaper  work. 

udience  was  Hearing'  an  f\\A.  Bid  one  more 
1  remained  to  be  asked.  A  mere  formality  it 
t  the  warmth  of  the  answer  I  received,  the  en- 
n  I  witnessed  in  its  telling,  marked  it  as  being 
ore  than  a  formality  with  the  man  op- 
ine. 

Homecoming  celebration  was  wonderful,"  and 
ioke  tin1  words  he  beamed.  "Homecoming  is  the 
idea  ever  invented  for  sustaining  a  graduates 
in  his  school.  I'm  talking  from  my  heart  when 
ii at  the  entire  day  impressed  me  more  deeply 
y  event  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  tremendous 
of  the  school  amazed  me.  The  spectacle  of  two 
)Otball  teams  battling  in  that  beautiful  stadium 
ed  me,  but  it  was  not  from  the  game  itself  I 
my  greatest  thrill.  The  thing  thai  enthralled 
the  crowd  and  the  occasion.  It  was  the  color, 
milt,  and  the  wonderful  spirit  of  the  newer 
on  which  gripped  me.  And  the  marvelous  turn- 
he  banquet  surprised  me.  At  this  latter  affair 
ortunate  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  I 
sard  much  of  even  in  New  York.  That  man  is 
ynne,  whom  1  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  agile 
raordinary  modest  man.  1  hope  to  see  his  foot- 
in  in  action  again  next  year,  for  I  am  going  to 
k  for  my  second  Homecoming  if  I  have  to  walk." 
Ids  words  revealed  to  me  for  the  first  time  the 
g  of  Homecoming  Day. 


SAGE  AND  SAND 
(( Jontinued  from  Page  12  I 


to-round.    The  rocks,  the  mountains,  the  desert. 

ing     seems     distant,      impersonal.       You     have 

upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer.  Ir  probably 

more  to  you  than  1  will  ever  know.    Still  it  is 

je  and  sand." 

i  will  learn."  Merrill  said  quietly. 

intense    heat     drove    them     toward     the     ranch 

after   noon.     As   they    swung   off   their   horses, 
'boy  who  had  driven  Andreson  from  the  station 
1  toward  them  followed   by  another.  Andre 
ie  newcomer's  ham!  with   misgivings.    The  rest 
nelp  had  not  impressed   him,  hut  the  new  ranch 

hoy  in  Ids  early  twenties,  seemed  vaguely.  His 
us  black   eyes  were   shaded   with    heavy  curling 

Ie,"  Merrill  said.  "1   want  you  to  meet   Mr. 
on." 

faele,"   Andreson    repeated.   "'Where    have    1 
is  Dolores'  brother,"  Merrill  said  quietly. 
•eson  turned   quickly  to  the  hoy.  The  luminous 
et  his  fearlessly.  Dolores'  eyes.  Somber,  tragic! 
careful   of  anything   you   say   aboul    Dolores," 


Merrill  cautioned  him  as  they  walked  away.  "Raffaele 
was  just  a  kid  when  she  died,  but  he  worshipped  her 
as  no  mortal  was  ever  before  worshipped.  Even  now 
the   memory  of  her  is  almost    a   mania   with  him." 

XT  was  during  the  third  week  of  his  Imprisonment 
in  the  mountains,  as  Andreson  bitterly  termed 
it,  that  Michoacan  appeared.  Early  in  the  morning 
when  the  ground  was  wet  and  the  sun  still  hidden  be 
hind  the  mountains,  Andreson  came  upon  the  Indian 
standing  solemnly  beneath  the  last  poplar  tree  behind 
the  house,  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  his  face 
turned  toward  the  east.  Andreson  felt  a  sudden  thrill 
tingle  through  his  body.  Thirty  years  ago  Michoacan 
had  been  as  tall  and  as  stalwart,  the  only  difference 
Andreson  could  see  was  the  slight  presence  of  age  in 
his  lined  face.  Throughout  his  boyhood  Andreson  had 
worshipped  the  Indian.  Michoacan.  royal  descendant 
of  the  Aztecs  who  once  ruled  the  ancient  hind  of 
Anahaac.  seemed  in  a  modern  day  but  the  tragic  re- 
membrance of  a  lost  land.  All  the  romance  of  the  red 
man's  exotic  life  came  back  to  Andreson  as  he  stood 
there.  After  a  while  Michoacan  turned  and  seeing 
Thad.  walked  softly  toward  him.  It  did  not  seem 
strange  that  Michoacan  should  recognize  him,  and  as 
Andreson  took  the  hand,  extended  gravely  toward  him, 
Michoacan  smiled. 

It  seemed  to  Andreson  that  he  had  never  seemed 
so  tall.  About  him  hovered  a  haunting  touch  of  grim- 
ness  as  though  he  had  inherited  the  soul  of  one  of  the 
Aztec  leaders  of  old. 

"You  have  come  back,"  Michoacan  said. 

Andreson  hesitated: 

"Yes,"  he  replied  slowly,  "But  I — I'm  not  going 
to  stay." 

Michoacan  regarded  him  for  a  moment. 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  belong  here." 

"All  who  were  born  of  the  desert  and  mountains 
belong  to  them  for  all  eternity."  Michoacan  said 
gravely.  "I  know.  I,  who  have  gone  to  your  schools, 
seen  your  cities,  lived  your  life,  know.  One  of  the 
mountains,  always  of  the  mountains.  Your  youth  is 
here,  your  future  lies  here,  and  your  God  is  here." 

Andreson  turned  on  him  savagely.  "I  have  no  God," 
he  cried  hoarsely.  "1  have  no  future.  The  only  thing 
thai  is  here  is  the  ghosl  of  the  woman  I  loved.  I'm 
going  back  to  the  world  of  people  whom  I  can  punish 
fi  r  my  cursed  existence." 

"You  belong  to  the  mountains,"  Michoacan  repeat- 
ed. "You  will  find  yourself  out  there."  lie  swept  the 
horizon  with  his  arm. 

Andreson  swung  savagely  away.  Across  the  thresh- 
In  Id  he  came  upon  Raffaele.  The  fiery  eyes  looked  at 
him  menacingly,  hut   Andreson,  unseeing,  flung  himself 
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into  the  living  room.  He  stared  wildly  about  the  dim 
interior  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  the  girl. 
He  strode  across  to  it  arid  the  madness  in  his  heart 
found  itself  in  words  which  echoed  throughout  the 
quiet  of  the  ranch  house. 

"You,"  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "You  are 
the  one  who  is  responsible,  not  David.  Who  was  he  to 
withstand  your  beauty,  your  mysterious  eyes.  Curse 
you'.  Curse  you'.  He  raised  a  clenched  fist  into  the  air, 
but  before  it  crashed  down  upon  the  faded  picture  of 
the  girl  he  had  loved  he  hesitated,  and  in  that  moment 
her  fragile  beauty,  his  love  for  her  overwhelmed  him. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  sank  to  his  knees  upon  the  mat 
before  the  open  hearth. 

"Forgive,  Dolores,"  he  murmured.  "I  must  be  mad. 
I  cannot  stay  to  ruin  Dave's  life,  as  I  would  with  the 
image  of  you  before  me.  I'm  going  back." 

^^VAFFAELE  MONTANEZ  drew  his  trembling 
jL^f  form  up  against  the  poplar  tree  near  the  win- 
dow of  the  room. 

"Curse  you!"  He  repeated  the  words,  his  eyes  turned 
menacingly  toward  the  room.  "You  cursed  her.  Now  I 
curse  you.  You'll  never  damn  her  again." 

He  assumed  a  mocking  smile  as  Merrill  passed  on 
his  way  to  the  low  veranda. 

"How  are  you,  Raffaele,"  Dave  asked  genially. 

The  Spaniard  smiled  strangely  in  reply  and  slunk 
away  into  the  trees. 

"Odd  boy,"  Dave  mused. 

When  he  entered  the  living  room  Andreson  lay  upon 
the  couch,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  mountains. 

"I  think  I'll  take  a  ride  out  into  the  Lamar  range 
tomorrow,"  Andreson  said. 

"No,  no."  Daudette's  voice  was  determined.  "It 
isn't  Avise  to  go  out  there  alone.  You  aren't  even 
familiar  witli  the  land.  When  Ave  were  kids  that  Avas 
all  under  government  supervision  and  you  never  went 
further  than  the  first  gap.  Better  go  off  to  the  north." 

Andreson  did  not  answer  and  after  a  few  days  the 
subject  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Then  there  came  a  call 
from  the  sheriff  requesting  Daudette's  presence  for 
several  days.  When  he  had  gone  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  driver,  Caldwell,  and  Montanez  began  to  liven 
things  up. 

ONE  evening  the  two,  Raffaele  and  Caldwell,  and 
Andreson  sat  silently  on  the  veranda.  Alter  a 
while,  Caane  Shea,  the  big,  redheaded  Irish  foreman, 
joined  them.  A  cool  breeze  bleAV  in  from  the  southeast 
and  the  moon  had  risen  high  into  the  sky,  but  there 
was  a  haze  in  the  air.  Caldwell,  perched  on  the  grass, 
his  hands  clasping  his  knees,  whistled  under  his  breath 
and  a  light  smile  hovered  about  Montanez'  lips.  Caane 
Shea  watched  them  closely.    Their  attitude  was  not  as- 


suring and  he  turned  to  Andreson. 

"You   knoAv, "   Montanez  began   in   his   sof  d 
"there's  a  place  beyond  the  Lamar  Range 
pretty  as  anything  you'll  ever  see.    I've  heC 
about  it  that  one  could  hardly  believe.    But 
down  into  the  gap  once,  and  now  I'd  say  that  < 
said  about  it  was  true." 

Andreson 's  eyes  had  opened  at  the  drawle 
logue. 

"They  say,"  the  quiet  voice  Avent  on,  "lat 
beauty  of  the  place  is  unbelievable.  I  Avas  new 
into  the  canyon  but  some  day  I'm  going.  T 
story  told  of  two  men  from  the  east,  visiting  c 
Avho  got  lost  in  it,  separated  from  each  other  I 
rest  of  the  bunch.  One  of  them  went  mad  \ 
silence  and  loneliness.  The  other  Avas  neArer  I 
A  Avry  laugh  broke  in  upon  the  halting  story  || 
tanez  looked  at  Andreson  derisively.  "I  supp.p 
don't  believe  it,"  he  sneered. 

"Only  a  fool  would." 

Montanez  leaped  lightly  to  his  feet  an<  | 
menacingly  before  Andreson.  "So  I'm  a  fool, 

Shea  seized  the  Spaniard  by  the  arm. 

"Listen  here,  buddy,  just  because  Mr.  Mcil 
gone  is  no  reason  for  you  to  cut  loose.  Rememlr 
Mr.  Andreson  is  a  guest." 

"That  makes  no  difference.  Even  a  guest  ea 
me  a  fool." 

"You  invited  it." 

"You  shut  up.  I'm  talking  to  Andreson,  not  tv( 

"Well,  Avhether  you're  talking  to  me  or  not  oi 
going  to  listen  to  me.    You  dry  up  about  an™ 
place  around  here  that  happens  to  attract  youi  I 
If  Mr.  Andreson  don't  care  for  the  altitude  <  I 
junk  it's  none  of  your  business." 

The   Spaniard   jerked    awajy    and    faced   Am 
again. 

"I  guess  he's  right,"  he  said  smoothly.  "I  sop 
it  ain't  any  of  my  business  if  a  man  Avho  wai 
out  in  the  mountains  gets  afraid  of  them  wheij 
turns.  It's  easy  to  get  around  city  people.  Bu 
it  comes  to  facing  yourself  alone  in  the  mounta 
ain't  got  a  chance.  You're  not  big  enough." 

Andreson  ignored  Montanez  and  rose  sIoavIv I 
feet. 

"Well,"  he  mused,  "I've  been  planning  tele 
here  anyway.  I  guess  it  will  save  a  lot  of  trout  '<■ 
explanation  if  I  leave  Avhile  Merrill  is  away 
turned  to  Shea.  "You  said  something  about  thatr 
which  will  pass  to  the  northwest  day  after  tonn 
Avith  a  croAvd  of  tourists.  Well,  I'll  make  conmti 
with  it.    I'm  in  no  great  hurry." 

Shea  faced  Andreson.  His  eyes  Avere  puzzle'  M 
he  looked  uneasily  from  Montanez  to  the  Adsito  1' 
Spaniard  had  turned  away  from  them. 
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\' v  .just  as  you  say,  Mr.  Andreson,"  Shea  said. 
\  its  dangerous  country  between  here  and  the 
.fou  have  to  skirt  the  rim  of  the  Second  Gap." 
VII.  pet  my  horse  ready,  I'll  start  out  tomorrow 
it,  and  see  some  of  the  country  that  this  little 
•ires  about." 

iianez  swung  around,  then  seemed  to  jerk  him- 
(  ether.  He  sauntered  away  from  them  laughing, 
Bea  watched  him  with  misgivings. 
igely  enough  on  the  next  morning  it  was  Raf- 
lontanez  who  met  Andreson  and  give  him  the 
rons  and  set  him  off  on  the  journey.  "Shea,"  be 
i  ed,  "had  been  called  out  onto  the  range  during 
i';ht." 

m  you  follow  the  foothills  to  the  west,"  be  said, 
i  you  reach  the  Second  Gap.  I've  marked  where 
I  plainly  on  this  paper.  When  you  reach  the  Sec- 
Cip  turn  into  the  pass  to  the  northwest.  After 
>   hours  riding  you  will  reach  Warrior  Gap.  You 

ii  around  the  rim  or  descend,  whichever  you 
■enied  to  Andreson  that  the  boy  was  laughing 
i.  But  by  ten  o'clock  he  had  reached  the  foothills 
I  d  entered  the  mountain  region 

'  the  end  of  the  second  day  Thad  Andreson 
neared  Warrior  Gap.  He  came  upon  it  from 
I  a  stretch  of  rock,  and  it  leaped  up  at  him,  fling- 
weird  glory  into  bis  eyes,  blinding  him  with  the 
'anoraina  of  color  and  grotesque  rock.  Until  the 
liramer  of  daylight  faded  from  the  mountains  he 
I'ntly  watching,  forced  to  admit  Montanez'  tales 
But  it  brought  no  intimate  thrill  to  him.  He  had 
to  suspect  Montanez  of  sending  him  off  on  a 
?oose  chase.  Still,  he  was  no  coward,  be  would 
e  game  through.  So  he  decided  to  explore  the 
n.  to  take  the  path  Montanez  had  mentioned 
jh  it.  Rut  this  would  necessitate  going  on  foot. 
I  he  rising  of  the  sun  be  led  the  horse  to  the  grass 
the  stream,  hobbled  him,  removed  from  the  pack 
tores  as  be  would  need  for  a  few  days  and  start- 
descent.  Over  perilous  rocks  ami  strange  clumps 
es  he  let  himself  down.  As  the  floor  grew  nearer 
'ked  with  wonder  upon  the  vast  stretch  of  rock 
him.  The  last  lap  was  a  path  worn  along  the 
a  ridge  of  soft  red  stone  by  the  tread  of  count- 
locassined  feet.  Here  and  there  were  stunted 
•;  and  grotesquely  twisted  cedar  which  grew, 
'd  and  scattered,  as  he  wound  his  way  downward. 
ther  side  rocks  tinted  with  gold  reached  up  to- 
the  sky  like  the  spires  of  lost  cathedrals.  Strange, 
1,  was  its  flagrant  color,  its  burning  beat.  Andre- 
opped  as  be  neared  the  bottom  to  wipe  the  per- 
ion  from  his  face.  He  bad  never  thought  that 
•ould  be  so   intense.    R  seemed  to   hurl   itself  at 


him,  seeking  to  overpower  him  with  its  strength  and 
Andreson  responded  grimly.  Engrossed  in  bis  thoughts 
he  had  not  noticed  the  quietness  about  him.  But  at 
noon  a  slighl  ponderance  in  the  air  brought  bis  head 
up  from  the  cold  lunch.  He  looked  around.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  heard  something.  For  several  moments  Ik 
listened  intently,  neither  moving  nor  breathing  audibly 
lest  he  drown  out  the  sound.  But  all  was  silent.  He 
shook  himself  to  throw  off  the  feeling  and  muttered 
softly.  A  slight  breeze  had  been  blowing  when  be  be- 
gan the  descent  but  down  in  the  basin  there  was  no 
movement  of  air.  Again  he  sensed  the  weight  which 
bad  assailed  him  earlier.  He  looked  up.  The  air  was 
clear,  and  far  above,  so  far  that  his  eye  could  scarcely 
discern,  an  eagle  hovered.  The  tenseness  must  have 
been  the  echo  of  the  wind  sweeping  over,  far  above  the 
canyon  floor.  His  lips  were  dry  as  he  reached  for  the 
waterbag.  Suddenly  be  jerked  it  away  from  his  mouth. 
He  had  forgotten  the  one  maxim  of  the  desert,  learned 
in  bis  boyhood.  He  must  save  the  water.  There  was 
no  telling  when  he  would  find  more. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  he  trudged  on,  defying 
the  growing  weakness  in  his  thighs,  seeking  half  con- 
sciously for  water.  The  thought  that  the  amount  in 
the  bag  might  give  out  began  to  oppress  him  and  sev- 
eral times  he  took  it  out  to  see  if  the  contents  bad  de- 
creased. It  seemed  that  for  hours  the  taunts  of  Mon- 
tanez rang  in  his  ears.  And  thinking  only  of  denying 
the  strength  of  the  place,  of  asserting  his  own  courage 
in  the  canyon,  he  wandered  farther  and  farther  until 
night  of  the  second  day  in  the  canyon  found  him  in 
the  center  of  Warrior  Gap.  On  all  sides  the  wall  of  the 
canyon  towered  toward  the  darkening  sky  leaving  him 
as  securely  a  prisoner  as  though  he  were  in  a  cell.  To 
the  right  the  wall,  nearly  a  half  mile  beyond,  gave  way 
to  form  a  wing  which,  for  all  Andreson  knew,  might 
might  stretch  on  forever.  Indeed  for  the  moment  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  had  come  from  out  its  depths  or 
those  to  the  left,  for  the  multitudinous  turns  and 
sweeps  of  the  canyon  had  left  his  mind  in  a  haze.  Back 
to  his  mind  came  the  words  of  the  Indian  spoken 
thirty  years  before:  "If  you  are  ever  lost  don't  wan- 
der. You  will  never  be  found."  A  subtle  warning  in- 
side him  strove  to  follow  Michoacan's  advice,  but  the 
man  in  Andreson,  the  part  of  him  that  had  defied  peo- 
ple and  cities  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  scorned 
any  fear  or  hesitation.  With  bis  head  held  high  he  de- 
fied the  weakness  of  body  and  vague  uneasiness  of 
mind.  What  fate  could  he  fear?  What  was  a  canyon 
that  it  should  put  the  fear  of  God  into  bis  heart.  God! 
He  had  denied  God'.  But  each  strange  rock  seemed  to 
carry  its  own  solemn  meaning  until  he  fancied  himself 
crushed  under  a  heap  of  strangely  colored  chalk,  fall- 
ing from  the  edge  of  a  crevice  into  endless  depths. 

At  last,  after  three  days  in  the  canyon  he  faced  the 
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fact  that  he  must  either  turn  back  or  perish.  Then  his 
stubbornness  gave  way  and  he  realized  that  to  turn 
back  was  a  thing  unknown.  He  was  lost  in  the  depths 
of  the  gap  and  he  stared  with  wide,  brilliant  eyes  at 
the  rocks  rising  from  the  floor  of  the  canyon. 

^^^OWARD  noon  he  dragged  himself  wearily  to- 
V^y  ward  a  break  in  the  canyon  wall.  It  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  rock.  As  he  stumbled  through  to  the  other 
side  his  eyes  grew  wide  with  terror.  It  seemed  that  a 
monstrous  altar  stood  before  him.  He  recoiled  in  fright 
and  turned  back  to  the  entrance,  one  arm  flung  across 
his  face,  and  fell  blindly  against  the  wall.  When  he  at 
last  gathered  strength  to  look  again  he  saw  that  around 
the  natural  altar  were  grouped  red  rocks  hooded  in 
white.  The  awe  which  had  at  first  assailed  him  returned. 
He  approached  the  rock.  He  could  see,  as  in  a  vision, 
the  forms  of  Indians  bent  in  adoration  about  its  base 
and  his  frightened,  gaunt  eyes  stared  at  the  strange 
scene. 

From  unprobed  depths  of  mind  came  a  picture 
corresponding  to  the  one  before  him.  His  fingers  trem- 
bled as  he  stretched  them  out.  In  that  instant  a  low 
rumble  reached  his  ears.  Then  a  crash  echoed  through- 
out the  canyon,  echoed  and  faded  until  all  was  quiet 
again.  In  terror  he  shrank  against  the  wall  and  turned 
his  eyes  upward.  Part  of  the  rock  had  crumbled  away 
and  fallen  to  the  floor  of  the  canyon.  Down  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  it  leaped  and  tumbled.  The  slab  from 
which  it  had  fallen  formed  part  of  a  pinnacle  which 
jutted  out  half  way  up  the  wall.  The  pieces  lay  in  an 
immense  heap  about  fifty  yards  away  from  Thad 
Andreson.  Some  of  the  flying  bits  had  struck  him  with 
terrific  force.  But  looking  up  at  the  solid  wall  the 
place  from  which  the  slab  had  fallen  was  a  mere  spot, 
a  nothingness  compared  with  the  solemn  breadth 
which  still  towered  upward.  Andreson  shuddered.  An 
unknown- force  within  him  recoiled  at  the  strength,  so 
strangely  revealed.  Again  and  again  he  darted  glances 
upward  at  the  spot  from  which  the  rock  had  fallen  and 
each  time  it  became  harder  to  place — more  a  part  of 
the  past,  until  he  fancied  that  what  he  had  seen  had 
been  but  the  fragment  of  a  dream.  Probably  through 
centuries  the  rock  had  tumbled  to  the  floor  of  the  can- 
yon— just  as  this  piece,  its  terrific  force  echoing  for 
awhile  then  forgotten  in  the  pall  of  silence  which  hung 
like  a  mantle  over  the  canyon.  The  thirst  of  the  desert, 
fought  off  for  over  a  day,  was  creeping  upon  Andreson. 
He  wet  his  parched  lips,  felt  the  inside  of  his  mouth 
go  dry.  His  eyes  had  taken  on  a  fevered  glow;  the 
wheezy  cough  which  had  sputtered  a  month  ago  in 
the  mild  eastern  dampness  was  gone  but  for  a  hoarse 
whisper.  Tiny  veins  of  red  ran  across  the  whites  of  his 
eyes.  Unable  to  drag  himself  further  Andreson  shrank 
against  the  wall.   His  gaze  appeared  strange  and  fixed. 


Across  his  mind  drifted  phrases  he  had  rememb 
weird,   unaccountable.     Then   the    quiet   voice 
Indian  crept  into  consciousness : 

"God  is  out  there  in  the  mountains." 

Andreson  looked  confusedly  at  the  groum 
clenched  his  hands  and  threw  his  head  back  towa 
stretch  of  blue  above  him  crying  out  in  fury  :"] 
give  in."  But  into  his  fevered  gaze  broke  the  i 
splendor  and  breadth  of  the  canyon  wall,  the  i 
rocks,  the  all-encompassing  silence.  It  seem 
though  in  this  remote  place  that  God  had  erec 
altar  to  Himself.  The  reverential  dignity  of  it  lay 
Thad  Andreson  and  he  shrank  in  fear.  Somewl 
his  soul  an  answer  to  its  vastness  cried  to  be  heai 

The  grim  line  of  his  lips  loosened.  He  let  a  t 
realization  sweep  over  him,  creep  into  all  his 
until  he  was  saturated  with  its  immensity.  He 
his  head.  The  numbness  of  his  body,  the  parched 
in  his  throat,  all  were  forgotten  in  the  silence 
canyon.  And  the  softening  shadows  of  the  giar 
crept  with  an  unwonted  friendliness  over  him, 
ig  his  surrender  with  sympathy. 

Suppressed  emotion  shook  him.  His  lips  qui 
With  strange  bitterness  he  realized  that  he  ha< 
wrong — that  thirty  years  had  been  unable  to  kill 
his  love  for  Dolores  or  the  faith  she  had  taugh 
He  awaited  the  quiet  of  the  night  with  closed  ey 
did  not  wish  to  face  death  with  the  vastness 
canyon  before  him. 


^y^HEN  the  dawn  came,  he  awakened  to  see  M] 
\Xx  can  contemplating  him  from  the  foot  of  th) 
pie,  arms  folded,  even  as  he  had  stood  before  l! 
the  ranch  house. 

The  touch  of  water  was  on  his  lips  and  his  eye: I 
dered  to  the  bag  which  lay  beside  him.  Mich 
watched  him  solemnly. 

Thad  Andreson  looked  about  him.   The  altar  1 
before  him.  And  he  noticed  that  Michoacan's  bn 
head  was  bent  with  reverence.  It  was  like  the  c 
to  reveal  God  and  yet  deny  the  privilege  of  Deat 
lips  twisted  bitterly  and  he  struggled  to  rise.  A 
den  twinge  in  the  region  between  his  shoulders  bii 
him  to  the  ground.  Blackness  blotted  out  conscioiK 

When  he  again  awakened  he  looked  at  Mich 
questioningly. 

"How  did  you  find  me?" 

"Mr.  Merrill  returned,  called  me,  and  I  trace) 
here." 

"But  Michoacan — " 

The  Indian  motioned  him  back  as  he  attempij 
rise. 

"Rest  quiet.  Michoacan  understand.  We  will  to 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Only  Miclfl 
knows  that  you  have  come  back  to  stay." 
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OUT  OF  BONDAGE 

(Continued  from   Page  16) 


>ther  hubbard  bathing  suit  gave  place  to  a  one- 
icii-wiper  affair;  breeches  replaced  the  divided 
the  loose  blouse  and  short  skirt  made  tennis 
[y  possible.  No  doubt,  it  was  this  comfort,  this 
a  of  movement,  that  has  encouraged  woman  to 
50  far  in  her  field  of  physical  endeavor, 
dly,  has  woman  progressed  ?  Here  the  cranks 
eir  hands  together  with  glee.  Here  is  where 
show  us  up — they  think. 

these  persons  right.'  Have  woman's  morals  de- 
ted?  If  so,  then  all  her  mental  aggressiveness 
ivsieal  prowess  have  been  built  on  sand,  lint 
e  verdict  of  a  certain  group  make  it  a  fact  that 
's  morals  have  not  kept  abreast  with  her  prog- 
other  fields?  How  do  they  back  up  their  verdict? 

fuss  about  what  they  call  her  unconventional- 
it  unconventional  that  she  sees  the  absurdity  of 
hams,  that  she  is  sufficiently  honest  to  call  a 
jy  its  name? 

say  she  is  unbecomingly  independent.  Does  it 
lem  that  she  prefers  hunting  up  a  job  to  living 
I?  What  about  the  girl  who  by  means  of  her 
>  now  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  family  budget? 
■  lament  that  she  is  indiscreet.  Because  she 
o  learn  just  what  life  is  all  about,  anyway?  Be- 
he  learns  to  make  her  own  decisions? 
,  among  this  group,  consternation  does  stalk 
it,  for  woman  has  progressed  mentally,  physical- 
morally. 


THE  PICTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


id  the  crimson  linemen  would  mercilessly  rough 
dget  kicker  upon  whose  slender  leg  depended 
ie  of  the  game. 

HN  MAHON  was  dead  tired.  He  could  hardly 
Irag  his  body  back  and  forth  over  the  field.  His 
med  to  have  lost  all  feeling.  His  chest  was  one 
atusion  which  wanted  to  shrink  from  the  pun- 
t  thus  inflicted  upon  it.  His  entire  frame  fairly 
d  for  escape.  But  with  bravery  which  would 
lit  to  a  Stoic,  he  kept  at  his  task  in  spite  of  the 
tig  he  received.  But  although  by  sheer  grit  he 
keep  his  aching  body  to  its  task,  he  could  not 
t  his  strength  from  leaving  him.  Each  time  he 
filled,  a  bit  of  his  strength  would  ooze  out  as 
through  a  pricked  balloon,  and  his  kicks  were 
;  shorter  each  time.  That  meant  less  relief  to 
m,  less  time  for  them  to  rest  up, — and  each  time 


the  fellows  in  sweaters  of  vermillion  line  were  getting 
nearer  the  coveted  touchdown. 

It  was  late  in  the  last  quarter.  The  red  lean:  was 
ripping  its  way  down  the  Held,  employing  the  "smash 
'em  and  jerk"  game  of  which  I  hey  were  masters,  going 
through  their  azure  clothed  opponents  in  heavy,  lump- 
ish surges  which  were  loo  heavy  for  the  blues  to  han- 
dle. Twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  live  yards  to  go ! 
Couldn't  they  be  stopped? 

Crash  !  One  yard  gain  ! 

<  'rash !  No  gain !  Last  down  and  four  to  go ! 

Desperate,  the  quarter  called  for  the  first  trick  play 
attempted  that  game.  The  halfback  took  the  ball, 
feinted  at  one  end,  but  pivoted  and  passed  the  ball  to 
his  end  for  a  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  criss- 
cross! The  roseate  jersied  end  swung  around  behind 
his  line,  turned  down  the  field,  and — landed  in  the 
arms  of  a  blue  clad  wing  man  who  had  not  been 
napping!  The  blues'  ball  on  downs! 

Two  minutes  to  play! 

"0  God,  give  me  strength  to  get  this  last  kick  off!" 

Mahon  took  the  ball,  kicked  it,  but  this  time  he 
found  to  his  horror  that  his  attempt  had  been  partially 
blocked  and  was  rising  almost  straight  up  in  the  air, 
a  little  to  one  side.  An  opposing  end  was  under  it 
Avaiting.  Mahon  rushed  to  the  spot  in  order  to  drop 
tlie  man  when  he  caught  it.  He  might  yet  save  his 
goal  line  from  disgrace !  But  the  end,  too  sure  of  him- 
self, of  the  touchdown  he  was  going  to  make,  muffed 
the  ball. 

With  a  snarl,  as  though  he  were  a  dog  chewing  a 
bone,  Mahon  went  after  the  ball,  caught  it  on  the 
bounce,  ducked  the  first  man  who  dived  at  him,  and 
started  down  the  field.  There  ahead  of  him  were  the 
enemys'  goal  posts,  a  hundred  miles  away  it  seemed. 
He  passed  the  scrimmage  line.  A  defensive  halfback 
started  after  him  but  was  blocked  by  an  alert  tackle. 
An  end  blocked  out  another  man  and  Mahon  found 
but  the  quarterback  between  him  and  the  enemys'  goal 
line.  The  safety  man  threw  himself  into  his  tackle,  but 
Mahon,  by  a  deft  movement,  dodged  him.  A  clear  field 
ahead  of  him !  But  this  last  movement  had  taken  time, 
the  men  were  close  behind  him  now!  He  could  hear 
their  footsteps,  their  shouts  of  exultation  and  despair. 
How  close  they  were  he  did  not  know.  He  dare  not 
look  back.  That  would  be  fatal!  He  must  run!  Run, 
that  was  it !  He  was  now  past  midfield.  Thirty  yards 
yet  to  go!  Twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  five,  four, 
three,  one  more  step,  and  he'd  be  over!  Something 
snaky  twined  itself  around  his  feet,  and  he  fell  like 
lead  to  the  ground.  But  it  was  no  matter  now!  He  was 
across  the  goal!  He  had  scored  a  touchdown!  He  had 
won  the  game!  What  matter  if  he  did  ingloriously  fail 
to  kick  the  goal?  The  score  was  four  to  nothing,  (it 
was  four  points  for  a  touchdown  and  two  for  the  goal 
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days),  and  so  the  game  ended  a  Hew  seconds 
s,  John  Mahon,  was  a  hero !  His  name  was  in 
rs  as  the  man   whose  wonderful   kicking  and 

I  had  won  the  game ! 

\  MAHON  sat  at  his  desk  gazing  at  the  pic- 
re.  He  held  his  throbbing  temples  witli  his 
he  events  of  that  game  had  presented  them- 
iridly  to  his  mind.  To  him  it  seemed  as  though 
iken  up  at  least  a  half  hour  musing  over  those 
its,  but  a  glance  at  his  watch  showed  that  the 
id  had  moved  just  a  little  space.  John  Mahon 
le  picture  with  his  hand. 

thing  is   certain,   'Chicken   Bones',   you   were 
sr.  You  were  no  quitter,  and  that's  sure!" 
Chicken  Bones',  you  were  no  quitter  then,  and 
in  I  now,  you  just  see." 

lahon  savagely  tore  up  the  note  which  he  had 
shortly  before,  and  threw  the  pieces  in  the 
isket.    He   took    the   telephone   receiver   from 

,vood  1357. 

.  dear,  you  at  home?  I  didn't  think  you  would 
made  a  mess  of  things,  I  know,  but  it  is  not 
iven  now,  to  pull  myself  together  again.  I  have 
■e  that  I  can  do  it  although  it  may  take  some 

II  you  come  down  for  dinner?" 

•donate    murmur    came    through    the    receiver 

i. 

ight,  dear,  I'll  see  you  then.  Good  bye." 

hung  up  the  receiver. 

old  girl's  still  faithful,  anyway,  although  I 
nning  to  doubt  it.  And  to  think  that  I  was  so 
;!  To  think  that  I  was  considering  even  this!" 
Uahon  picked  up  the  revolver  and  hurled  it 
ndow.  It  carried  the  pane  of  glass  along  with 

Mahon  heard  the  clatter  of  glass  and  pistol 
hit  the  pavement    in    the    street    below.    He 
a  boyish  laugh.   The  telephone  rang, 
this   is  John   Mahon   speaking,   what   do   you 

[■in  on  his  face  broadened  as  he  listened  to 
man  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  had  to  say. 
up  the  receiver. 

,  by  gad,  I  didn't  lose  out   on  that  deal  after 

Mahon  again  laughed  his  boyish  laugh,  and, 
>n  his  hat  and  unlocking  the  door,  half  walked, 
>ped  out  of  his  office,  into  the  hall,  and  out  of 
ing  to  the  street  to  keep  the  appointment  with 


^mefe  all [you  wtehfaxlmg, 


But — .  Guess  what  the  but  meant.  Give  up?  Well, 
simply  that  the  gentleman  in  question  should  remember 
to  take  some  of  those  little  Pep-o-mint  Life  Savers  be- 
tween smokes  and  make  his  breath  pleasant  and  sweet. 

She  could  tell  him  the  truth  about  stale  tobacco 
breath.  It's  lots  easier  to  love  a  person  who  takes  Life 
Savers  between  smokes. 


Dearest  you  are  the  only  girj  I've  ever  loved 
y)  in  the  front  seat  of  a  Ford  Tudor  and  1 
1  never  try  it  again. 
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WHY  STUDY  SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY? 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 


that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter  in  the  world, 
largely  because  he  does  not  know  what  it  means  to 
worry  about  tomorrow's  supply  of  buns  and  biillion, 
not  to  mention  Charlotte's  new  party  gown  and  the 
leg  Algernon  dislocated  in  a  football  game.  It  is  one 
thing  to  sit  in  a  study,  with  the  electric  lights  switched 
off,  and  concoct  vast  arguments  to  prove  the  theory 
that  we  have  no  free  wills,  and  quite  another  to  set 
one's  jaw  and  fight  off  the  allurements  of  vice  or  an 
inherited  tendency  to  drink,  for  the  sake  of  a  wife 
and  baby  at  home.  These  philosophers  have  looked  too 
long  through  the  microscopes  to  see  anything  larger 
than  an  amoeba.  They  have  gazed  so  long  at  the  stars 
that  our  little  earth  slips  from  their  range  of  vision. 
It  is  hard  to  convince  some  of  them  that  anything  ob- 
vious, like  love  and  babies,  bricks  and  beefsteaks,  the 
fact  that  two  and  two  make  four  and  that  a  thing 
cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  is  true.  A  little 
touch  of  nature,  applied  preferably  in  a  way  to  rough 
one  up,  is  often  a  splendid  antidote  for  philosophical 
speculations  which  are  spun  out  of  Stardust  and  the 
tenuous  vapors  of  Mars. 

But  men  and  women  often  are  weary  with  the  battle 
we  call  life.  They  are  flesh  and  blood  and  soul,  not 
theories ;  their  long  experience  has  made  them  keen 
appraisers  of  the  true  and  the  false.  Philosophical  jar- 
gon they  have  never  learned,  but  they  can  understand 
the  language  of  smiles  and  quickly  raised  eyebrows,  of 
silent  lips  and  set  jaws.  They  know  that  a  philosophy 
which  does  not  fit  with  life 's  necessities  and  which  con- 
tradicts  the  cold,  brutal  facts  of  their  experience  may 
be  as  fascinating  as  phantoms  of  a  heat-oppressed 
brain  but  it  offers  no  explanation  of  the  riddles  that 
underlie  all  life. 

It  is  then  with  pardonable  pride  that  scholastic 
philosophy  assumes  the  role  of  champion  of  human  na- 
ture. She  stands  for  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
man;  she  points  out  a  moral  guide  that  cannot  help 
but  lead  him  aright.  The  man  and  woman  who  keep 
their  grip  fixed  on  their  human  nature  will  not  find 
themselves  twisted  from  their  path  by  every  whim 
that  blows  hot  with  the  breath  of  passion. 


SOME  POWER! 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 


gusted  "bah,"  when  the  pleasing  tones  were  tuned 
squarely  upon  us.  I  turned  in  amazement  and  there 
were  those  beautiful  brown  eyes  registering  deep  dis- 
appointment, coming  straight  to  us.  I  swoon;  but  her 
words  re-echoing  through  my  vacuum  snatch  my  quiv- 
ering spiril  hack  to  its  natural  self. 


"Why  Jimmy,"  she  had  exclaimed,  "don't 
member  me?  For  a  half  hour  I  have  been  tellin 
about  our  early  school  days  in  Kansas,  and  I  h 
deavored  all  the  while  to  attract  your  attenti 
no,  you  would  not  recognize  me.  Are  you  still ; 
fid  as  ever,  Jimmy  .'" 

Jimmy  stammers  as  if  he  had  something  deep 
but  is  having  trouble  making  it  rise  to  the  surfs 
might  have  saved  himself  the  effort,  for  he  wou 
to  be  mighty  quick  on  the  trigger  to  interpol; 
conversation.  The  talkative  one  had  merely  pan 
breath.   She  continues : 

"I  have  just  told  Janet  about  the  mornii 
walked  part  way  to  school  with  me,  Jimmy.  Do. 
remember?" 

Evidently  Jimmy  did  remember  for  his  face 
to  take  on  a  crimson  hue. 

"Oh  it  was  so  stunning,  Janet.  Jimmy  saw  mi 
of  him,  didn't  you  now?  I  know  you  did  becai 
hurried  across  a  vacant  lot  that  was  out  of  you| 
so  that  you  could  run  unseen,  and  meet  me  at  t 
of  the  block.  And  then,  he  wouldn't  walk  besi 
Janet,  but  he  pattered  along  on  the  grass  to  on 
and  I  kept  quizzing  him  all  the  time.  Then, 
neared  the  school  house  he  was  afraid  the  othti 
would  see  him,  so  he  invented  a  ruse  of  having  1 
knife  the  night  before,  hoping  I  would  leave  hin 
to  find  it.  But  I  didn't  Janet.  I  helped  him  look  f 


QERE  she  again  paused  momentarily  to  gi 
bit,  gaze  at  the  floor,  glance  first  at  Jam 
then  with  a  little  more  wistfulness,  to  glance  at  J  4 

"And  the  funny  part  of  it  was,  he  had  never  1 
knife,  so  we  couldn't  find  it  of  course.   Finally,  J 
lost  patience  with   me,  and  left  me   behind.  Imi 
Oh  it  does  seem  so  funny  now  doesn't  it?     Ai 
sure  you  remember  me  now,  don't  you?" 

Jimmy  again  opened  his  mouth,  but  his  eyes  I 
glassy  stare,  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  sail' 
thing  had  he  been  given   the  chance.    She  con 
effusively : 

"And  oh  Janet,  Jimmy  sent  me  the  most  sentii' 
valentine  once;  and  I've  still  got  it.    And  oneel' 
so  bold  as  to  write  me  a   note   in  school;  and  n 
doesn't  even  remember  me.  Aren't  men  awful,  Ja 
The   last  words  were   spoken   in   a   slightly  qui 
tone. 

Jimmy  had  begun  to  redden  from  the  time  h 
informed  that  the  young  misses  had  been  talking 
him  between  themselves.  Being  slightly  infectei 
an  inferiority  complex,  there  must  have  flashed 
his  mind  a  meaning  of  so  much  giggling  and 
concomitant  kinds  of  glances. 

"I  recall  the  incidents  clearly,"  he  replied  l 
sively  after  a   valiant   rally,   "but  this  is  such 
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in-  thai  my  memory  fails  to  function  properly. 
'c,  I  believe  your  name  is  Alice,  isn't  il  ?"  'Phis 

I'tty  good  guess.  1  had  heard  Janet  call  her 
•e  myself. 

certainly,  Alice  Reading.  How  could  you.' 
ever  in  the  world  had  any  idea  that  you  ever 

a  thought,  and  now  you  even  remember  my 
m'1  that  just  too  lovely,  Janel  ?" 
i  the  evening  wore  on.    Late  that  night  when 

ml  I  were  alone  once  more  I  tried  to  chide 
ily,  "So  you  lost  a  knife,  you  great  big  cave 
ied  to  put  something  over  on  the  home  town 
y  to  run  away  now — if  you  get  a  chance." 

S  go  by.  Jimmy  sees  her  every  night.  The  usual 
niptoms  appear,  and  the  afflictions  are  terrible 
1.  Talk  about  the  mightyr  rock  rolling  down 
;  was  a  land  slide.  Two  weeks  pass,  and  the 
/elops  the  whole  structure.  Three  weeks — the 
leems  to  have  it  under  control.    Four  weeks — 

is  not  quite  so  intense.  Finally  it  dies  out. 
tays  home  one  night,  and  looks  for  sympathy. 

him  lovingly  after  this  manner: 
t's  the  matter  Romeo,  isn't   Sweetie  at  home 

or   was   the    ardent    Swain    wearing   out   too 
rnish  on  the  porch  swing?" 
mt's  all  off  now."  Startled,  I  search  his  face 

of  equivovation.  "I'm  through,"  he  concludes 

fashion  this  famous  speech  is  usually  made. 
ugh,"  I  echoed  is  astonishment.  "What's  the 

Was  the  call  of  the  sunflowers  stronger  than 
of  a  great  big  handsome  mansy,  or  did  Ortho- 
terely  say,  'Nay,  nay'!" 

ing  of  the  sort.  If  I  though  you  wouldn't  air 
rour  quaint  humor,  I  would  have  told  you 
can't  stand  it,  the  way  Alice  talks  all  the  time, 
ind  worst  of  all   I  told  her  so  last  night." 

well,  well,"  say  1,  laughing  up  my  sleeve, 
mtice  it  is  real  pain  poor  Jimmy  is  suffering, 
nge  my  tone.  "I  guess  women  are  all  that 
just  as  if  1  knew  it  from  bitter  experience — 
lon't    believe    we    can    do    anything   about    it, 

we  two  might  try  going  to  a  show  tonight, 
■vive  old  acquaintanceship." 

the  next  three  or  four  nights  Jimmy  moped 
mud  like  one  on  whom  lies  the  responsibility 
g  a  weighty  decision.  He  would  sit  wrapped 
thought,  rise  up  suddenly  witli  a  determina- 
lo  something,  only  to  relapse,  and  to  moon 
irretrievable. 

his  morbid  condition  finally  began  to  work 
so,  I  decided  to  use  some  of  my  forceful  per- 
lowers  to  counteract  this  pathogenic  condi- 
QCe  one  favorable  night  I  pack  out  Jimmy's 
hat  and  say  : 
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"Come  on  Doleful,  get  into  these.  We're  g 
a  walk;  and  I  don't  want  any  back  talk." 

Straight  to  Janet's  home  we  went.  For  w 
pose?  Alice  is  staying  there.  My  fell  design  di 
dubious  Jimmy  as  we  turn  in  from  the  sidewal 
is  too  late  for  exceptions.  The  big  house  dog  j 
in  the  house  dog's  usual  vociferous  way,  and 
turbance  is  such  as  to  cause  the  whole  house] 
neighborhood  to  investigate.  Alice  is  all  sin 
words  as  usual,  so  explanations  are  unnecesgai 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came,"  she  chants.  ".Jimmi 
been  over  for  the  longest  time.  Where  have  yj 
Jimmy?" 

Judging  fuom  her  talk  I  readily  see  there  i 
no  change  in  Alice's  disposition,  and  that  Jin 
a    week's  backJistening  to  do.   Mr.   Jimmy,  l| 
seems  perfectly  content  to  serve  in  this  capai 
so  satisfaction  is  general  all  around. 

For  two  or  three  hours  the  most  he  got  to  s 
these  occasional  phrases:  "My,  how  nice,  "Y(i 
and  "I  should  say  so."  Then  he  got  impatie 
denly  he  rises  up  as  if  to  go. 

"You're  not  going  yet,  are  you?"  Alice  as 
iously,  following  him  into  the  hallway.  "I'vej 
much  more  to  tell  you,  if  you'll  only  listen." 

Jimmy's  mind  must  have  been  on  more  in] 
subjects,  for  he  turned  gruffly  and  said, 

"Say,  will  you  shut  up." 

The  surprise  this  remark  created  must  have  1 
rific,  because  for  a  moment  Alice  is  awe-stru 
shock  rendered  her  temporarily  silent,  and 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  kiss  her  long  and  ringl 
She  struggles  and  gurgles.  Finally  she  frees" 
and  expresses  her  surprise  in  a  flow  of  words. 

Again  there  comes  the  command,  "shut  u 
the  act  is  repeated.  As  she  frees  herself  for  th< 
time  it  is  only  to  talk  and  talk  and  talk. 

Again  the  command,  "shut    up;"    and    she 
silent  and  expectant.    There  let  us  leave  her: 
no  one  anticipate    further,   for   in  that    positit 
can  gainsay  the  fact  that  they  shouldn't  live  ? 
ever  after,  when  he  holds  over  her  such  a  por 
silence. 


Get  Busy  Now!  I 

—on  your  article,  story  or  poem  for  the  i 
issue  of  Shadows.  Deadline  for  all  cop; 
December  1.  Get  your  contribution  into 
hands  of  a  staff  member-  before  that  time. 
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aning  sawmills  and  finally  a  groan  of  factories 
|kelike  folds  of  stained  linen)  wealth  was  born 

Millions     remained      poor The      New 

was  troubled At  last  there  was  no  corner 

wealth  and  joy  might  be  thought  to  dwell,  no 
1  without  a  city,  no  empty  valley,  no  more 
At  last  those  pilgrims  who  had  failed  to  dis- 
leir  hearts'  desire  had  to  look  for  it  in  heaven, 
d  been  in  Europe  as  it  has  always  been.  They 
seen  while  America  lasts,  pioneers,  proud,  and 

if  this  story  of  typical  America,  laid  in  Chicago, 
vlissouri,  London,  and  the  "old  home"  in  Wis- 
rises  a  product  of  old  America,  Alwyn  Tower, 
>n  and  pioneer, 
mmensely  interesting  and  very  well  written. 


FOREVER  FREE 
By  Honore  Willsie  Morrow 
ever  Free*'  is  a  novel  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  hav- 
wo  heroines,  Mary  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ford,  beau- 
bnfederate  spy.    The  picturization  of  Abraham 
j  and  his  affairs  is  a  well  known  theme,  but  it  is 
jl  well  and  capably  by  Miss  Morrow, 
jng  about  "Forever  Free'  is  to  make  it  out  a 
JDk,  and  whatever  can  be  said  of  it  in  criticism, 
'tainly  not  monotony  or  dullness.   To  all  readers, 
k  is  recommended ;  to  all  lovers  of  Lincoln  and 
lents  of  this  period  in   American  history,   this 

pledged.  It  is  well  written  and  "carefully  doc- 
:1,  except  the  almost  absurd  plot  of  Miss  Ford. ' ' 
e  author  creates  a  fantastic  tale  of  plot  and  in- 

Incidentally  she  brings  out  the  fact  that  Miss 

in  love  with  Lincoln  and  he  does  not  return 
e. 

has  been  written  of  Lincoln,  but  in  no  book  is 
early  drawn;  in  "Forever  Free"  he  really  and 
ves ;  a  character  with  life  pulsing  in  his  veins, 
)f  his  children,  the  leader  of  his  country,  and 
n  of  the  Ages,  portrayed  faithfully  and  as  we 
have  him  be. 


1ATH  COMES  FOR  THE   ARCHBISHOP 

By  Willa  Sibert  Cather 
Sibert  Cather's  latest  book  and  we  like  to  say 
t.    It  is  very  simply  and  charmingly  told,  this 


£e  Trio  -Batter  Up 


story  <>F  a  pioneer  bishop  of  the  Mexican  country  who 
died  an  archbishop. 

Jean  Marie  Latour,  consecrated  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
New  Mexico  and  Bishop  of  Agathonica  in  partibus, 
and  Joseph  Vallianl  are  portrayed  by  Miss  Cather  with 
the  deepest  and  prot'oiinde.st  insight  into  the  souls  of 
two  men  of  God. 

"  Everything  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  gentle  birth, 
brave,  sensitive,  courteous.  His  brow  was  open,  gen- 
erous, reflective,  his  features  handsome  and  somewhat 
severe He  had  a  kind  of  courtesy  toward  him- 
self, toward  his  beasts,  toward  the  juniper  tree  before 
which  he  knelt,  and  the  God  whom  he  was  address- 
ing."— Latour. 

"One   of  the  first   things   a   stranger   decided    upon 

eting  Father  Joseph  was  that  the  Lord   had    made 

few  uglier  men He  was  short,  skinny,  and  the 

countenance  had  little  to  recommend  it  but  kindliness 

and   vivacity There   was   certainly   nothing    in 

his  outer  case  to  suggest  the  fierceness  and  fortitude 
and  fire  of  the  man  and  yet  even  the  half-breed  Me- 
icans  knew  his  quality  at  once."-—  Valliant. 

These  word  pictures  tell  more  plainly  than  could  any 
mere  formulated  sentences  the  character  of  these  two. 

They  came  to  the  church  among  the  Indians  and  the 
Mexicans  when  it  was  at  its  lowest,  and  they  nurtured 
it,  and  made  it  grow  and  wax  strong.  They  were  two 
men  who  loved  each  other  well,  who  loved  mankind 
better,  and  who  loved  God  and  His  Holy  Mother  the 
best. 

In  the  character  of  Jean  Latour  we  find  Jean  Bap- 
tist* Lamy,  and  in  Joseph  Valliant,  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Macheboeuf,  both  drawn  to  the  life. 

"Auspice  Maria !" 


Take  Your  Choice 

"Man  is  Headed  Back  Toward  Adam,"  says  Profes- 
sor Conklin  of  Princeton.  It  would  be  easier  to  convince 
us  that  woman  is  headed  back  toward  Eve. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


All  Records  Broken 
"I've  never  been  so  drunk  before." 
"Yes?" 
"That  is,  before  midnight."— M.  I.  T.  Voo  Uoo. 


This 


NOTHING:,      ONLV     I     DIDN'T 

know    BABE  RUTH 

)WROTE     0 


*{\?l 


LISTENING  IN! 


Dr.  H.  von  W.  Schulte,  in  an  address  on  "Fear  and 
the  Physician"  before  the  Nebraska  State  Conference 
on  Social  Work : 

"Go  to  yonr  doctor  when  you  are  well.  Of  all  the 
emotions  which  man  experiences  none,  probably,  abide 
with  him  more  constantly  than  fear.  Fear  is  an  ele- 
ment of  religion,  government  and  patriotism;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  pattern  of  our  daily  lives  and  enters  into 
all  our  schemes  and  programs.  The  doctor  more  than 
most  others  has  occasion  to  reckon  with  this  emotion. 
.  .  .  No  business  man  would  operate  his  business  with- 
out an  inventory,  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  face  reali- 
ties as  to  the  state  of  our  health  by  overcoming  fears 
of  unpleasant  situations." 

Abbe  Dimmet,  French  author,  in  addressing  the 
alumnae  of  Duchesne  College  of  Creighton  University 
on  October  22 : 

"People  in  America  do  their  thinking  collectively. 
You  let  slogans  form  your  thinking.  Your  advertising 
men  are  to  blame  for  that,  and  your  headline  writers. 
We  can  see  from  abroad  that  Americans  do  their  think- 
ing in  waves.  The  headline  man  is  a  plague  to  you- 
He  is  deadly,  biit  for  all  that  he  is  your  great  source 
of  information  and  your  great  leader  of  thought. 

"Football!  Ah,  yes,  I  saw  a  game  in  the  east.  One 
can't  fail  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds.  I 
found  myself  yelling  with  the  rest.  But  Avhat  would 
Jefferson  say  if  he  came  back  to  your  college  campus 
today  and  saw    that    everything    was    sports,    sports, 

sports  ? ' ' 

#       #       # 

Dr.  Victor  E.  Levine,  of  the  Medical  faculty,  before 
the  American  Hospital  Association: 

"The  large  number  of  men  who  succumb  to  heart 
disease  is  proof  of  Hie  fact  that  we  must  learn  to  let 
ii]).  In  complete  rest  the  heart  does  fifty  per  cent  less 
work  than  in  an  active  body.  Treat  your  heart  to  a 
holiday." 

*fc  *  •/? 

Knute  R.  Rockne,  at  the  stadium  drive  banquet  of 
St.  Xavier's  College: 

"We  have  with  us  now  a  type  of  Hollywood  athlete 
who  prefers  the  lea  table  to  the  gymnasium  and  the 
hotel  mezzanine  to  the  football  gridiron.  Greater  de- 
velopment of  physical  education  features  alone  will 
be  instrumental  in  saving  college  life  from  falling  back 
into  the  pitfall  resultant  from  non-participation  in 
some  form  of  athletics.  .  .  .  The  athletic  field  of  to- 
day is  a  vital  factor  in  the  college  program  of  educa- 
tion. While  the  principal  idea  and  theory  in  education 
is  from  the  academic  viewpoint,  the  environment  has 
so   changed    that   for   educated    men    of   character   and 


completeness,  the  modern  college  emphatically  re( 

a  laboratory  of  physical,  mental  and  emotional  w 

#  #       # 

Dr.  Alexander  Meikeljohn,  of  the  University  of 
cousin,  before  the  Omaha  Ad-Sell  League : 

"When  a  man  differs  from  you,  he  is  your  fi 
not  your  enemy,  to  be  ridiculed  and  abused.  You 
are  trying  to  solve  some  problem.  Difference  of  op 
is  the  breath  of  life  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Ame 

people." 

*  *       * 

W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J.,  former  professor  of  Ei 
Creighton  University ;  in  the  Creighton  Chronicle, 
uary  20,  1918: 

' '  It  might  be  said,  not  without  some  show  of  re 
that  (George  Bernard)  Shaw's  chief  crime  again 
ciety  is  the  number  of  young  men  he  has  incit 
writing  about  him.  Some  attack  him.  Others  d< 
him.  Still  others  try  to  explain  him.  Of  course  the 
of  them  fall  into  two  general  camps:  assailants 
disciples.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  should 
Shaw  juster  grounds  for  irritation." 

As  the  title  asserts  we  must  listen  to  what  o 
have  to  say  if  we  wish  to  advance  materially 
spiritually.  Even  as 'our  knowledge,  which  is  g. 
considerably  from  the  pages  of  our  books,  mu> 
do  likewise  by  gaining  the  aspect  of  what  others 
to  say.  It  would  be  well  for  every  student  to 
well  in  his  mind  the  aforesaid  remarks  as  taken 
addresses  before  the  various  organizations. 

In  brief  they  are : 

1.  "Know  Thyself,"  for,  as  a   business  man 
take  an  inventory,  so  must  we  if  we  are  to  keep 
best  of  health.    An  inventory  of  our  soul  must  a] 
taken  so  we  can   know  how  our    future    lies.    An] 
profiting  oi'  are  we  losing.' 

2.  Slogans  guide   our  thinking   ways. 

3.  What  would  .Jefferson  say  if  he  saw  the  Coj 
( lampus  of  today  .' 

4.  Man  must  rest  if  he  is  to  live  a  long  life.  I 
men  apparently  in  good  health  are  overworking 
vital  organ,  the  heart,  by  not  relaxing  and  restii 

o.     The  real   college  man   is  he  who  has  had  8 
monious   development    of   the    physical,   spiritua 
social  activity — a   denial   of  either  would  be  to  rej 
the  idea  of  the  modern  college. 

6.  It   pays  to  argue,   because  it   is  the  only  \ 
get  at  the  essence  of  things. 

7.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  child'  crime  again-' 
ciety  is  the  number  of  young  men  he  has  inviti 
write  about  him. 

Think   these   over   and    you     will     find    what 
learned  men  say  is  correct. 


We  offer  the  following  services 
for  your  convenience 


Investments 
Checking  Accounts 
Safe  Deposit  Vault 
Foreign  Exchange 


Savings  Accounts 
Rentals 

Steamship  Tickets 
Insurance — All  Kinds 


Peters  Trust  Company   and    Peters  National  Bank 


Farnam  at  Seventeenth 
Omaha 


LORSHEIM 


G)H 


OE 


C9HE  man  alert  to 
smartness  in  dress 
prefers  Florsheim 
Shoes.  He  finds  their 
styling  speeded  to  his 
own  pace — always  a 
step  ahead. 


THE   FRAT 

For  the  JVfan  Who  Cares 


JMosl 
Styles 

$10 


^cri&onv  Boot  Sftop 


315  South  J6 'A  St. 


Distinguished  by  a  favor  that  places  it  firs 


It  is  a  natural  pride  that  Camel  feels  for 
its  triumphs.  Not  only  did  it  lead  the  field 
shortly  after  its  introduction.  It  passed 
steadily  on  with  each  succeeding  year  until 
today  it  holds  a  place  in  public  favor  higher 
than  any  other  smoke  ever  reached.  Camel 
is  supreme  with  modern  smokers. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  quality  here  that 
particular  smokers  appreciate.    It  is  indeed 


the  myriad  qualities  of  perfection  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  choicest  tobaccos  grown. 
And  the  art  of  Nature  is  aided  by  a  blend- 
ing that  unfolds  each  delicate  taste  and 
fragrance. 

You  will  more  than  like  Camels.  You 
will  find  a  solace  in  them  every  smoking 
hour.  Their  mildness  and  mellowness  are 
an  endless  pleasure.    "Have  a  Camel!" 


R  .     J  . 

<D  1927 


REYNOLDS      TOBACCO      COMPANY,      WINSTON-SALEM,      N.      C. 


